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IV. The neglect of the classic 

It may be asked, then, why if the 
voice of the people ultimately determine 
the classics, and if the hall-mark of the 
classic be that it is an unending source 
of delight, why need you dissuade peo- 
ple from neglecting the classics? There 
is no doubt at all but that the classics 
are neglected as they have never be- 
fore been neglected since the invention 
of printing. There are few men among 
scholars who make Homer or Horace 
or Dante or Chaucer or Shakespeare 
their daily delight, and most other peo- 
ple are content without reading them 
even once. It is the naked, honest truth; 
let us speak it out. We still keep up an 
innocent sort of fiction about it. Among 
even moderately educated people, a bow- 
ing acquaintance with the great books 
of literature is still an essential of so- 
cial and mental respectability. You 
may get a divorce or rob the bank or 
be guilty of sharp practices in business 
or politics, and society will smile indul- 
gently on you and take you to its arms; 
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but if you ever confessed to an utter - 


ignorance of the classics, society would 
gasp and shudder and brush its coat- 
sleeves after you passed. We pretend 
to measure a man’s culture largely by 
his knowledge of the classics, but we 
fear to practice our pretence lest we lay 
bare our own deficiency. The latest lit- 
erary sensation has the best chance to 
be read, and as there is always a literary 
sensation the classics are left to lan- 
guish. And even those who do read 
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them once, usually put them away for- 
ever, forgetting, as Frederick Harrison 
says, that “these books have a daily and 
perpetual value, somewhat like that 
which the devout Christian finds in the 
morning and evening prayers; that the 
music of them has to sink into our souls 
by continual renewal, that we have to 
live in them and with them till their 
ideal world habitually surrounds us in 
the midst of our real world, that their 
great thoughts have to stir us daily 
anew, and their generous passion has 
to warm us hour by hour just as we 
need each day to have our eyes filled 
with the light of heaven and our blood 
warmed by the glow of the sun 
For once that we take down our Milton 
we take up fifty times a magazine with 
something about Milton or about Mil- 
ton’s grandmother, or books stuffed with 
curious facts about the houses he lived 
in or the juvenile ailments of his first 
wife.” This habit of being satisfied 
with dnecdotage which is one of the 
worst forms of dotage; the habit of pry- 
ing into private lives of famous men 
while the immortal work which alone 
makes them notable lies neglected, is the 
great literary sin of this amazing genera- 
tion. Better one syllable that falls from 
lips anointed than a whole library about 
the poet’s comings in and goings out! 
Better one burning word of prophecy 
than a thousand volumes about the 
prophet! No man was ever yet nour- 
ished into greatness by gossip. It is 
the common place things that narrow 
and belittle a man and one of the rea- 
sons why the classics are helpful and 
ennobling is that they deal with great 
achievement and rude, strong human 
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passions. Now you might very proper- 
ly ask, why this universal neglect, if 
the classics are a real source of delight. 

Well, first, as Mr Bates points out, 
there are the difficulties of a literary 
language in which a single phrase, like 
“loud-throated war” or “the plunging 
seas” sometimes hold great beauty im- 
prisoned, which puzzles rather than 
pleases the reader who is not book-mind- 
ed. It is said that Keats shouted with 
delight on first finding Spencer’s phrase 
“sea-shouldering whales,” the whole pic- 
ture of the whale, lifting the great waves 
on his shoulders as he pushes through 
the water, being painted by a single 
master stroke, as a dark landscape is 
suddenly lighted up by a flash of light- 
ning. To appreciate an epithet like that 
requires a taste for literary style, which, 
like the taste for olives and oysters and 
most other good things in art or in cook- 
ing, is an acquired taste and needs cul- 
tivation. 

Secondly, it is hard to rise emotionally 
to the level of the classics. If you are 
perfectly satisfied with commonplace 
thoughts and rude or false or primitive 
emotions, if you have never had a yearn- 
ing beyond the latest popular song or 
the rank sentimental stuff that sometimes 
clutches madly at our heart-strings in 
the name of “home” and “mother,” you 
can have no relish for the deep soul- 
trying pathos of great books. But re- 
member the fault is yours, not theirs. 
It is said that once at a dinner-party 
when Carlyle and Thackeray were 
guests, the conversation turned upon the 
great artist Titian. “One fact about 
Titian,” said one painter, “is his glorious 
coloring,” and a second said, “and his 
glorious drawing is another fact about 
Titian,” and others added other glorious 
facts about Titian, until at last Carlyle, 
who knew nothing about art, lost his 
patience and broke out, “And here am 
I, a man made in the image of God, 
knowing nothing about Titian, and car- 
ing nothing about Titian, and that’s an- 
other fact about Titian.” Then spoke 
Thackeray. “Pardon me,” said he; 
“that is not a fact about Titian. That 
is a fact, and a very deplorable fact, 
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about Thomas Carlyle.” If you do not 
love the classics, the fault is yours, not. 
theirs. 

Again there is mental indolence, brain 
laziness, which makes us shirk the clas- 
sics for books that give us nervous sen- 
sations instead of thought. It is not the 
great book which startles you most; it 
is not the volcano, as Lowell says, that 
gives a lasting and serene delight, but 
the quiet old giant mountain without a 
drop of fire-blood in his veins, lying 
there, basking his unwarmable sides in 
a sun no more everlasting than he. The 
writer who makes you think is incom- 
parably above the writer who titillates 
or shocks you. A great many people 
think they are reading when in reality 
they are only killing time. They go 
through a mere passive reception of 
other men’s thoughts without an active 
effort of the mind in the transaction. 
Much of what is called reading is only 
a sort of intellectual dram-drinking, giv- 
ing pleasurable momentary excitement, 
but not improving nor enriching the 
mind, nor building up character. Do you 
know the meaning of the word? It comes 
from the same root as reason; to read 
means to reason. The process is some- 
thing like this: straining one power of 
the mind to apprehend, another to judge, 
another for synthesis, another for analy- 
sis, another to remember, tracing out 
fine differences between some things and 
resemblances between some things and 
off contradictions and contrarieties, un- 
til at length you bring all the various 
threads of a hypothesis together, see 
how one part coheres and depends upon 
another, this is reading; and it is the 
reluctance of people mentally lazy to 
make this effort that best explains the 
neglect of the classics. Yet this power 
of sustained effort is one of the tests 
of culture. It is said that no man is 
really educated who cannot read a dull 
book through; and I know of no surer 
gauge of mental power unless, indeed, 
it be listening to a dull lecture. 

I can not dismiss this aspect of my 
subject without a glance at the cause 
of this brain laziness. The genial Au- 
tocrat says that the education of a child 
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ought to begin a hundred years before 
he is born, and indeed the easiest way to 
impart to a boy a love of the best books 
is to begin with his grandfather and 
allow the boy to inherit intellectual 
tastes. But there is another way to help- 
ing a boy to this love for the best books, 
and because the method is somewhat 
novel and likely to meet with some op- 
position I shall invoke in its support the 
great name of Dr Brownson. Late in 
life he spoke of his earliest years in this 
way: “I have had my joys and my sor- 
rows but I have never known or imag- 
ined on earth greater enjoyment than I 
had as a boy, lying on the hearth of a 
miserable shanty, reading by the light of 
burning pine-knots some book I had just 
borrowed. I felt neither hunger nor 
thirst and no want of sleep, my book was 
meat and drink, home and raiment, 
friend and guardian, father and mother. 
There were in those days few children’s 
books and none of them came in my way, 
for which I have been thankful. Old 
people may read children’s books and 
find recreation in them; but they are 
unprofitable reading for children. It 
is a damage for children to have 
thoughts made easy for them. The ear- 
lier their intellects are taxed and the 
harder they are obliged to struggle to 
find some meaning in what they read, 
the better it is for them. Their minds 
grow by exercise and become strong; 
but children’s books keep their mental 
digestion always weak and incapable of 
relishing even in after life strong, 
healthy and invigorating food. Hence 
in our day we are obliged to dilute lit- 
erature for grown up men and women 
and write novels and romances and take 
care that we do not overload them with 
thought. We no longer train our chil- 
dren to be men, thinking men, or as 
Emerson says, men thinking. We do 
their thinking for them, what little 
thinking there is, and keep them chil- 
dren in understanding all their life- 
time.” To these strong words I can only 
add that a somewhat limited experience 
has established me in the belief that Dr 
Brownson’s view is ‘as correct as it is 
unfamiliar. I happen to know a writer 
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of most versatile gifts and of consider- 
able reputation who enjoyed an acquaint- 
ance with Scott’s novels at the mature 
age of seven and other cases of like 
character are by no means infrequent. 
As a final reason for the neglect of the 
great books, I may instance the gossip of 
the drawing room and the club, the vul- 
gar talk about the newest literary sen- 
sations which makes people ashamed of 
not knowing them, and, as nobody talks 
about the classics they are neglected for 
the other books. Thus it is true, as Rus- 
kin somewhere says, that the chief of 
all the curses of this unhappy life is the 
universal gabble of fools, rendering the 
voices of wise men inaudible. We treat 
the prophets of literature much as an 
elder people treated the prophets of re- 
ligion. Our fathers slew them and we 
build their sepulchres. They asked for 
bread when living and we give them a 
stone when they are dead. We rear 
costly monuments to them and then 
leave their books unread. We visit the 
birthplace of Shakespeare and view it 
with much the same emotions as those 
inspired in us by the prize pumpkin at 
the county fair. 
V. Character of contemporary literature 
And what is the mess of pottage for 
which we give up this golden heritage? 
What is the character of the contempor- 
ary, evanescent writing which usurps in 
our lives the place of the classics? Well, 
there is the novel of which we shall 
speak presently, there is the magazine 
which people read, they say, for general 
information, a thing about as profitable 
as whistling, and there is the newspaper. 
While you were sleeping during the ear- 
ly hours of this morning there was pro- 
duced in this country alone more print- 
ed matter than was in existence over 
the whole world a century ago. But the 
newspaper from the very condition of 
its production can give you neither art 
nor truth. I am not speaking now of 
the journalism which is called new. It 
is not journalism and it is not new. It 
is as old as the shame of Noe; it is as 
old as the wickedness of Sodom and 
Gommorrah. I am speaking of the bet- 
ter class of newspapers and I say that 
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the habit of reading them destroys the 
taste for solid thoughtful reading. They 
not only tell you the news, but they tell 
you what impression the news ought 
to make on you, thus paralyzing the 
judgment. They are often conducted ut- 
terly without principle. They are often 
absolutely venal, yet they have it in their 
power to lash the public mind into fury 
and to direct the policy of nations. This 
country is not wholly free nor ever 
will be until the tyranny of the news- 
paper over the minds of men is over- 
thrown. It is all very well to read 
guardedly the news despatches over your 
breakfast, but the man who gives more 
than 15 minutes to the newspaper wastes 
his time and ought to be put in jail. If 
a man drugs his body and drowns his 
consciousness in drink, or if he seek to 
fling himself to his death, we cast him 
into a dungeon, but mental dissipation 
is publicly permitted, and the festive 
statistician snorteth in his nostrils and 
shouteth “ha! ha! See how enlightened 
we are, for every man can read his 
newspaper.” 

Next to the newspaper as a deterior- 
ating influence I place current fiction, 
which is now swallowing up all other 
forms of literature, as Aaron’s rod swal- 
lowed up the serpents. The old Latin 
poet, Lucretius, sighed for the day when 
the cup of learning should be smeared 
with honey, but I believe if he could 
taste the cup of learning today he would 
prefer it without the sugar. If you have 
a new theory of history, philosophy, the- 
ology or sociology nowadays, you must 
disguise it as fiction if you want it read. 
Last year novels were published in this 
country by thousands. Now, somebody 
must be reading these books and yet not 
one in every two hundred are worth an 
hour’s time; not one in five hundred will 
survive the lustrum of publication. When 
you are tempted to read this stuff, think 
of Punch’s advice to people about to 
marry: “Don’t!” Or remember Sidney 
Smith’s words: “When I hear of a new 
novel I always make up my mind to read 
—an old one,” or Emerson’s rule: “Read 
no book that is not a year old.” That 
simplifies your choice amazingly. 


A great novel may do more good than 
a book of sermons, because more people 
will read it; and for a similar reason 
a bad novel will do more harm than a 
wheelbarrowful of devils. And just 
now we need a literary quarantine, for 
the novel reading habit is epidemic.’ Any 
old rheumatic plot seems to do. Emo- 
tions are common enough, nervous sen- 
sations are common enough and in a 
rough careless way it is not difficult to 
set them down, and this accounts for 
that deluge of racking, heart-burning, 
nerve-consuming novels which mediocre 
people lose time in writing and other 
mediocre people lose time in reading. 
Apply the test of brains, of disciplined 
artistic form, of imagination, of expe- 
rience and knowledge of actual life; ap- 
ply the test of truth. Ground yourself 
in philosophy and challenge your novel 
by that standard. Apply the test of 
morals. Instead of stimulating you does 
it benumb your heart and brain; instead 
of exalting you does it debase; instead 
of making you emulous of great achieve- 
ment does it destroy your faith in human 
goodness and render you incredulous of 
worthy motive? Remember __ this: 
Whenever you rise from your reading 
with a higher trust in God and a firmer 
faith in man, with a deep, honest love 
for what is best in thought and conduct ; 
with purer love and nobler aspiration, 
be assured that you have read well. On 
the other hand, whenever you lay down 
a book with less love of God and less 
respect for religion, with less faith in 
manhood and less reverence for woman- 
hood, with a diminished confidence in 
the dignity and possibilities of human 
nature, you may know with infallible 
certainty that, whatever it may be to 
others, it is a bad book for you. That 
is the ultimate test of any book; its ef- 
fect on your mind and heart. Shun it 
as you love your own soul, shun it as 
you value your manhood or womanhood 
and your faith; for the connection be- 
tween faith and morals is perhaps closer 
than you suspect. 

Bear with me if I pursue this digres- 
sion a little farther, for it is a subject 
very near my heart. To read evil books 
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is bad enough, but of all the foul and 
mean things on earth, the foulest and 
the meanest is to circulate them. O! it 
is a sin that cries to heaven for ven- 
geance; it is a crime for which scourg- 
ing and tears of blood would not be ade- 
quate repentance! And today the flood- 
gates of this awful deluge are lifted full 
high, and evil books are thrust upon 
people, young and old, through the post- 
office,.on ‘the trains and in the book 
stalls. I charge you, Christian men and 
women, to constitute yourselves crusad- 
ers against this foul invasion. When- 
ever you meet one of these human buz- 
zards, brand him publicly with the 
brand of Cain, cover him with shame 
and confusion if he have honor enough 
left to blush! Set your face steadfastly 
against evil reading; it is the noblest 
apostolate in which you can engage. 
There are reasons why we may re- 
joice that our lives have been cast in 
this active and progressive age; but 
there are reasons, too, why a glance 
backwards should humble and subdue 
us. The number of books has been mul- 
tiplied a thousand-fold, but the knowl- 
edge of the best books has not kept pace 
with the world in other respects. The 
good old custom of gathering round the 
family hearth and under the family roof- 
tree at fall of night has passed away, 
and the sober wholesome classics of that 
elder day are replaced by hooks which 
convey the impression that murder and 
marriage are about all there is in life. 
Much of our American society has be- 
come loutish and dul) for lax of cul- 
ture and our current literature has suf- 
fered from carelessness and want of 
scholarly refinement. Our young men 
spend their leisure hours in trivial enter- 
tainment or worse still in the pool-room 
and the saloon; and our young women 
have clubbed themselves into athletic 
clubs, in sheer self-protection, I suppose, 
and there is really very little real con- 
versation in the world; because intel- 
lectual companionship is impossible 
when people do not read wisely. This 
is what a very clever young lady meant 
when she gave me her reason for re- 
maining unmarried. “Why,” said she, 
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“I have a parrot that swears, a monkey 
that chews and a stove that smokes and 
I always feel as if I had a man about 
the house.” This is rather hard on the 
men, but it is a strong presentation of 
the sort of people we may expect to 
grow up in large numbers, like the fox- 
hunting and carousing squires of certain 
older countries, as a result of neglecting 


‘the books that are mentally nourishing 


and strengthening and enlarging. 

But all this is history, will you per- 
mit me a moment of prophecy? Well, 
I look at the interest in primary educa- 
tion, the increased attendance at our 
colleges and academies, the noble dis- 
content with the current status of cul- 
ture, the reading circle movements, uni- 
versity extension work, the establishment 
of libraries, the founding of literary so- 
cieties; and looming up in the future, I 
see a race of men with ideals nobly 
large, with minds deepened and quick- 
ened and broadened by the counsels of 
the wise and great, with a strong sense 
of awe and reverence, the fruit of con- 
verse with the mighty dead, with sane 
affections and chastened passions, turn- 
ing away from the grosser pleasures of 
sense to the keen delights of the highest 
life and truest art. There will come a 
day when the plain people, as Lincoln 
called them, will no longer be mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the nation; when taking for their 
watchword the dying words of Goethe, 
“Light, more light!” they will feed and 
thrive on the great books of the world; 
when the attractions of the gaming table 
and the public spectacle, the pool-room 
and the saloon will have yielded to the 
pleasures of taste; when high thinking 
shall be followed by noble living; when 
great books shall adorn the mind with 
beautiful thoughts, as rooms are hung 
around with beautiful pictures ; when the 
spiritual impulse of great literature shall 
enforce the devotional teachings of re- 
ligion and prepare the way for the full- 
est operation of divine grace. That day, 
please God, is not too far distant, and 
a happy day it will be for the world, for 
the next morning men will wake up and 
find themselves truly civilized. 








A Library That’s Alive* 


Corinne Bacon, Drexel institute, 
Philadelphia 

You remember Lewis Carroll’s distinc- 
tion between the name of a thing and 
what it’s called and what it really is? 
My talk is really a discussion of how to 
get books read. A _ live library is 
one with a healthy circulation. Please 
note the adjective—healthy—not neces- 
sarily large. Any library can easily get 
a large circulation of third and fourth 
rate fiction, but it takes brains and push 
to circulate some of the books best worth 
while. 

The university library, the scholar’s 
reference library, the highly specialized 
library, are not up for consideration. 
This talk will be confined to the public 
library, that great continuation school of 
the American people, which, from the 
time formal education ceases, should 
minister to their educational needs. 

So to get good results from books, you 
must go back of methods of circulation 
to methods of selection, for a wise se- 
lection is half the battle. 

Let us take up then in turn the human 
machinery of the library; that is, the 
people who select and give out the books ; 
the aim of the library; the principles 
which should govern the selection of this 
literature; the methods by which the 
right book may be made to reach the 
right person. 

No collection of books, however good, 
will be used as it ought to be if not prop- 
erly managed. Books need to be brought 
to people’s attention today just as much 
as do Beechnut bacon and heatherbloom 
petticoats. The library needs live trus- 
tees, a live librarian, live assistants. 

The chief duty of a live trustee is to 
know how to select a live librarian, and, 
having selected her, how far to let her 
alone. The business of a live librarian 
is to know her community and identify 
herself with all forces in it that are mak- 
ing for social betterment, to choose the 
best books for that community, to admin- 
ister the library scientifically, but with the 
least possible amount of visible red tape, 
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and in such a way as to get the books 
read. Well-bred, healthy, well-educated, 
cheerful and alert assistants are a neces- 
sity. Low-grade help is often far from 
being economical. ‘Tired assistants do 
not pay either. Perhaps too much at- 
tention has been given, within the last 20 
years, to administrative detail along cer- 
tain lines, but there has been too little in- 
vestigation of the real cost to the li- 
brary of cheap or of tired employees. 
A cataloger at $40, who works slowly 
and makes many mistakes, costs the li- 
brary more than a $75 woman who is 
quick and accurate. The loss in library 
efficiency due to a careless or sulky loan 
desk assistant is not so easily measured 
in dollars and cents, but is very great. 
Low salaries mean frequent changes. It 
is expensive to keep training in new peo- 
ple. It is cheaper to raise salaries and 
keep assistants who know their work and 
their clientele. 

Over-tired librarians cannot turn off 
work or meet people as they should. 
Factories are finding out that their prod- 
uct is the same or greater when the work- 
ing-day has been shortened by an hour 
or two. After many years of experience 
in various lines of library work, on 
schedules varying from 38 to 48 hours, 
I believe that more work, and that of a 
better quality, will be done by a con- 
scientious assistant in 40, or at the most 
42 hours a week, than on a longer sched- 
ule. Given a staff at once intelligent and 
alert, what should be their aim? Dr 
Richardson has said that the public li- 
brary “primarily exists to provide popu- 
lar literature.” It may sometimes serve 
the scholar, but there are other libraries 
to meet his needs.. The average public 
library should minister to the pleasure 
and well-being of the. average man, and 
in so doing it is not wasting or misap- 
plying its funds. 

What kinds of popular literature shall 
the library provide? The literature of 
information, of recreation, of inspira- 
tion. Reading has a practical value, a 
pleasure value, a social value and an in- 
spirational value. Its practical value lies 
in the sources of information it opens 
up, which mean increased efficiency in 
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life. Pleasure is gained by a few, from 
poems which appeal to the imagination 
and voice their unexpressed emotions, 
by many from heroic, pathetic and hu- 
morous stories. Humor is a great aid 
to wholesome living. It gives us a sense 
of proportion, helps us to bear annoy- 
ances, to scorn falsehood and preten- 
sion, to hate hypocrisy, to sympathize 
with people, besides ministering to our 
harmless laughter and amusement. The 
social value of reading lies in its enlarge- 
ment of our understanding and sympa- 
thies and in its aid in the formation of 
right ideals. It tells us what our fellow 
citizens are thinking and feeling, and 
also what people of other countries think 
and feel and how they live. Books may 
thus, to a large extent, take the place of 
travel, by giving us pictures of people 
and customs other than our own. They 
make past times live again and help us 
to understand and to sympathize with 
people whose ideals differ from ours. 
These three classes of books, those hav- 
ing a practical, a pleasure, or a social 
value, are not necessarily good literature 
in the narrow sense of those words. Lit- 
erature proper has an indefinable essence 
which cannot be analyzed or described, 
but must be experienced. In its highest 
development it is inspirational, that is, 
it quickens thought, stirs the imagina- 
tion, delights by its beauty of words and 
form, and acts as a tonic on one’s ideals. 

Books of all these kinds should be 
found in our libraries. How shall we 
select them? What proportion shall one 
kind bear to another? Hard and fast 
rules cannot be given. Some libraries 
should be 75 per cent fiction. Others 
should contain a much lower propor- 
tion. It depends on the reading habits 
of the people in. your community and 
on what you are trying to do there. Don’t 
try to build up a “well-rounded collec- 
tion of books.” Your town probably 
needs a lop-sided collection which will 
emphasize some special interest or inter- 
ests. A town where furniture is manu- 
factured needs many books on furniture; 
a farming community, books on agricul- 
ture; a college town, many books along 
scholarly lines; a new and struggling li- 


brary, a great many novels. 

Try to provide something for every- 
one who is capable of reading a book, and 
then see that that someone gets the book 
you have provided. Just here a dif- 
ficult question arises—how far shall we 
allow ourselves to be guided in selection 
by the taste of our readers? Shall we 
buy the best books, or the best books 
that people will read? Put a little money 
into the best, and a great deal into the 
best you can get read. Don’t be too 
afraid of lowering standards. We have 
a new reading public. The old-time li- 
brary was for the scholar, the new is for 
a far wider public—the “million unfit” 
readers. Don’t keep so far above peo- 
ple’s heads that they won’t read at all, 
with the exception of those folks whose 
literary and ethical level is so low that 
public money should not be spent for 
their gratification. But remember that 
the library, like the art museum, is not 
established to reflect, but to instruct and 
guide the public taste. People often take 
the worse thing because it is at hand, 
when they would willingly take the bet- 
ter, were it offered to them. 

Avoid all bias, religious, political or 
economic. Have books on both sides of 
a question. If you put in what Spargo 
and Walling have to say for socialism, 
don’t refuse to put in what Ming says 
against it. Be as hospitable to Ida Tar- 
bell as to Olive Schreiner when you come 
to the woman question. 

Don’t buy everything for which people 
ask. It’s impossible, of course, and 
would be inadvisable if it were possible. 

Don’t, on the other hand, exclude from 
your library, books to which some people 
object. “So long as there is a public of 
every diversity of mental capacity, previ- 
ous education, habits of thought, taste. 
ideals,” says Mr Cutter, “you must, if 
you are to give them satisfaction or do 
them any good, provide many books 
which will suit and benefit some, and 
will do no good, perhaps in some cases 
may do harm, to others. It is inevit- 
able.” Things often offend in one gen- 
eration or stage of culture that do not 
in another. A good example of a sub- 
ject on which many people want and 
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expect to find books in libraries today, 
but to which other people still object, 
is sex hygiene. We are waking up to 
the evils wrought by silence and begin- 
ning to realize the vital necessity of 
clean, scientific information on sex, free 
from sentimental twaddle, for the young. 
Parents and teachers want books to help 
them give the proper instruction. Boys 
and girls whose legitimate questionings 
are unanswered at home or school need 
these books. Shall we librarians, because 
of the shock to the sensibilities of a few, 
refuse such books to the many? It 
seems to me that we have no right to 
refuse them. Of course, if three-quar- 
ters of the community objected to books 
of this nature, it would be better not to 
put them in the library, because too 
many readers would be alienated and 
nothing worth while accomplished. 

Buy a great many books for children. 
Don’t try to drive the adult into the pas- 
tures of good literature. It’s a waste of 
energy. You'd better apply that energy 
in educating the child to love books that 
are worth while. Buying books for chil- 
dren should not be interpreted to mean 
books written for children. Allen Har- 
ker, in the preface to Elwes’ Modern 
Child, tells of reading the Bible to a child 
of four. One day, he says, his evil ge- 
nious prompted him to read from a book 
of digested and retold Bible tales. After 
listening for a while, the little boy, to 
whom he was reading, said: “Can’t we 
have the other Bible book? This is so 
tinkly.” Much of the literature written 
for children is “tinkly.” Avoid it. Give 
the boy or girl something to chew on. 
It’s as good for his mental digestion as 
the dentists tell us hard foods are for 
the teeth. 

Buy largely for foreigners, if there 
are many in your community. Get books 
in their own tongues for the older peo- 
ple, plenty of books for learning Eng- 
lish, books on citizenship, and easy books 
in English. You'll have no trouble in 
getting these read if you advertise them 
at all. Your only difficulty will be in 
getting copies enough of the books. In 
teaching these people of foreign birth, 


who bring to us so much in return for 
what we give them, our language, our 
customs, our history, we are performing 
valuable public service. 

Buy a few standard works, even if 
the demand is slight, and get them in 
good editions. There is a good deal to 
be said for the educative value of a fine 
edition. 

Don’t buy complete works, but buy 
many copies of those of an author’s 
books in greatest demand. 

Ask advice from specialists, then use 
your own judgment about following 
it. They are likely to scorn the popular 
treatise which is just what your average 
reader needs. 

Buy technical, scientific and business 
books if your community needs them and 
your income warrants it. Such books 
are expensive because it is necessary to 
have the latest edition. Their library 
life is much shorter than that of books 
on history and literature. 

What proportion of fiction shall we 
buy, and what principles shall govern 
our choice of novels? As has already 
been said, no rule can be laid down as 
to the amount of the book fund to be 
spent for fiction. Do not be afraid to 
spend a good deal in this way. Select 
carefully and duplicate freely. The 
small library has an easier problem, when 
it comes to fiction, than the large, be- 
cause it can always point to its limited 
book fund as a good reason for buying 
only the best novels.* 

Gifts call for a word or two before we 
take up the question of how to get books 
read. Beware of gifts! Welcome them, 
but don’t accept any with strings to 
them. Take what your library really 
needs from a lot of boks, sell or give 
others to libraries that can use them, 
and throw away others. Don’t say to 
yourself, it costs nothing to keep this 
and I may need it some day. It does 
cost something. Cataloging costs, dust- 
ing costs. It costs to provide shelf room. 
A live library is not a_ storage 
reservoir. Borrow the book you need 


Miss Bacon. 
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occasionally and confine your stock to 
what your community will use. 

How shall we get our books read? If 
we have selected the books with care and 
secured the right sort of assistants, all 
that remains to be done is to let people 
know what the library has for them, in 
other words, to advertise, and to make 
it as easy as possible for readers to draw 
books. 

Many people are afraid of library red 
tape. Have as little as possible and keep 
what you must have out of sight as far 
as you can. A leaflet for distribution in 
schools, clubs, etc., telling how to get a 
library card and to what privileges it en- 
titles one, is useful. 

How can we best advertise our liter- 
ature? The best way is by showing the 
books themselves. Because we have open 
stacks it does not follow that people no- 
tice all the books we have. Try the rota- 
tion plan. . Bring out a few volumes at a 
time and put them on special shelves. 
Group an author’s books in this way. 
Show a selection of books on some topic 
uppermost in the public mind; if a relig- 
ious convention, or a convention for so- 
cial work meets in your town, display 
what you have on the topics they are dis- 
cussing. Be careful not to show books 
that are out of date. A good novel, a 
clever essay, are as good at one time as 
another, but most of the science, econom- 
ics and religion of past decades has no 
appeal for live folks today. Its only 
value is historical. Again, certain books 
have their seasons, just as marbles and 
baseball do. Don’t try to boom them out 
of season. A good portrait or other pic- 
ture often helps greatly in calling atten- 
tion to a specially selected group of 
books. 

Such collections should be noticed in 
the local papers. Most papers will print 
such items of library news as they can 
see will appeal to their readers. Such li- 
brary notes must have snap and go. Send 
them to your papers as often as you can. 
Sometimes send lists of books, especially 
of new books. I know it is heresy to say 
so, but I have strong doubts of the wis- 
dom of printing lists of books most in 
demand. Why try to make people any 


more like sheep than they naturally are? 
Mrs Brown won't wear a gored skirt this 
year because all the other women are not 
wearing them. And she won’t read Jane 
Eyre, or The light that failed, or The 
story of Thyrza, because we librarians 
tell her that everybody is reading Tante 
or Carnival or Japonette and she wants 
to be in fashion. She may be a woman 
who'll be bored to distraction by the deli- 
cate and long-drawn-out analysis of the 
artistic temperament in Tante, and who 
would just love Jane Eyre. But enjoy- 
ment is not for her. She must conform. 
So she dons a skirt in which she finds dif- 
ficulty in walking and goes to the library 
to get a book she finds difficulty in read- 
ing! 

Why not stop creating a demand 
we cannot possibly satisfy for best 
sellers and boom our older novels? 
It can be done. Attractive bind- 
ings, especially red ones, when a book 
is rebound, help. Short lists help. So 
do exhibits of novels and notes in the 
papers. Lists of books on all sorts of 
subjects for distribution are a valuable 
advertisement. A large library should 
make many. Even the small library can 
afford some, by arranging with a local 
paper to strike off 50 or 100 copies of 
lists sent it for publication. The expense 
will be slight. 

Other ways of advertising are by talks 
in the schools, before the woman’s club 
and other organizations. Don’t forget 
to let the Grange know about your books 
on rotation of crops, nitrifying bacteria 
in the soil, etc., nor to let the G. A. R. 
know what books you have on the Civil 
war. If you can’t give talks before all 
these organizations, you can send them 
notices to be read or posted in their club 
rooms, telling them what their library has 
of special interest to them. 

Do the business men know what books 
you have on scientific management, etc. ? 
Do the dressmakers know that you have 
books on dressmaking? Do the mothers 
know what you have on cooking, on 
household plumbing and sanitation, the 
care of the baby and the management 
of children? Can’t you reach more of 
them through the Mothers’ meetings in 
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the churches? Do your city officials know 
what literature you can furnish on mu- 
nicipal affairs? 

Some folks think the library is for lit- 
erary highbrows only! Other folks think 
it consists mostly of silly novels read by 
sillier women. It’s up to us, as librari- 
ans, to show these folks how mistaken 
they are, by advertising our other wares. 

In a small town, readings from new 
books, welded together by a litle book- 
talk, may be a good scheme. A live li- 
brary in New York state is to try it next 
winter. 

But, after all, the main thing is to 
know books, know them from A to Z, 
so that we can talk intelligently about 
them, and then to be able to size up peo- 
ple quickly. We must know all sorts of 
books, sometimes at first hand, more 
often at second-hand, and we must make 
time to talk them over with people who 
want to talk—not all do. Novels can- 
not be served over a counter with the 
same despatch as caramels. 

We must be able to substitute when 
we have not the book called for. Ever 
so many people ask for a certain history 
or other book because they have hap- 
pened to hear of it. Such people are 
often very ready to take another, which 
may meet their need better if the librari- 
an has the wit to suggest it. Many books 
sit idly on our shelves collecting dust 
because many library assistants content 
themselves with saying, “the book you 
want is out,” instead of finding out just 
what information the reader is seeking 
and supplying it in some other form. This 
is another illustration of the necessity 
of well-educated and well-paid assist- 
ants. Almost anyone can find out whether 
352St9 is in. But almost anyone cannot 
select the right substitute. 

We must learn to judge books, not 
simply as good or bad in themselves, but 
in their relation to certain people. A 
book may be good at a certain age, or a 
certain stage of culture, and not at an- 
other. It may appeal to one tempera- 
ment and not to another. 

So we must all be experts in sizing 
up people. Some people like to be 














helped, others to be let alone. The tired 
business man wants a novel that will 
amuse him, one that tells a rattling good 
story. Don’t offer him the subtilties of 
problem novels. Learn to distinguish 
between the club woman with the trained 
mind, who is prepared to put serious 
work on her essay, and the one who 
wants to spread a little near-thought on 
good white paper and flourish it before 
the eyes of her fellow clubbers, while 
she assails their ears with syllables that 
make them think they’re thinking! Far 
be it from us to decry even this, so far 
as it is sincere. I am only making the 
point that much time is not profitably 
spent in helping a woman who doesn’t 
know the difference between Mendelism 
and syndicalism, write a paper on hered- 
ity! Or in helping another get material 
on “The poetic inheritance of the Amer- 
ican child,” when she tells you she doesn’t 
want books on the development of Amer- 
ican poetry—she wants to go into it 
“much more deeply than that,” and to 
confine herself to collections of poetry 
written by children in America in colon- 
ial times! Every librarian should read 
Mrs Wharton’s club-woman story, Xin- 
gu, in Scribner’s for Dec., 1911. 

Many of us blunder badly when we try 
to size up the foreigner. Let me read 
you a paragraph or two from “Our new 
Americans,” an address given by Miss 
Marguerite Reid, of the Providence pub- 
lic library, before the Massachusetts li- 
brary club last January. 

“We are too apt to forget, it seems to 
me, that our foreign-speaking friend of- 
fers his contribution to the melting pot, 
that he brings with him an inheritance of 
old-world culture. Emil Reich has called 
Italy, from which land most of our im- 
migrants arrive, the ‘most gifted nation 
of Europe,’ one that may contribute to 
our intellectual elevation. The literary 
taste of the Italian, iis love for the class- 
ics of his 6wn literature, is in marked 
contrast to the reading tastes of our na- 
tive public. A working-man, apparently 
illiterate, to judge by his appearance, 
will be thoroughly conversant wiih the 
classics of his native literature, rot by 
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title but by actual working knowledge, 
as evidenced by an experience I had. An 
ordinary, rather rough-appearing man 
asked me to help him find the sequel to 
the ‘Orlando Furioso,’ which I did not 
readily locate. I asked him if he were 
sure it wasn’t the ‘Orlando innamorato,’ 
upon which the ‘Furioso’ is based, that he 
had in mind, and he scornfully replied, 
‘No,’ that he had read it all, he wanted to 
locate the death of Orlando, and merely 
wished to know if we owned it. He was 
thoroughly at home in his subject, in spite 
of the fact that these three poems were 
written as long ago as the fifteenth cen- 
tury by different men, and yet, judging 
by his appearance, were he an English- 
speaking member of society, we would 
have offered him Sherlock Holmes to 
bait him. 

It is well for us to remember that the 
Italian barber reads Dante with avidity 
and is more familiar with Shakespeare 
than many of us. The volumes of Car- 
ducci, the greatest poet of our day, are 
in steady demand, in spite of their rather 
awesome dress in a classic edition.” 

To sum up, select with care both your 
books and your assistants and advertise 
freely. Then your books will be read. 
Avoid the paternalistic and the wiser- 
than-thou attitude. Show your wares, 
but don’t ram them down _ people’s 
throats. The thing that matters most in 
a library is the personality of the librari- 
an. It takes gumption to get results. 
And librarianship is not the “nice, clane, 
aisy job” that some teachers who don’t 
like teaching and some preachers who 
don’t like preaching, think it is. 

But we have chosen it for our work. 
Let us do our best in it. 

The platitudes of by-gone days 

That other folks have muttered 

I’ve dragged from many a hiding-place 
And once again have uttered— 

There’s really nothing new to say 

For one who takes the floor; 
Librarians have said it all 

“Hitherto herebefore!” 

“Hitherto herebefore” is borrowed 
from my favorite poet, Julia Moore, the 
sweet singer of Michigan! 
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What Novels ?* 

Don’t put into your library a novel that 
the majority of the community think 
ethically rotten. On the other hand, 
don’t hesitate to put in one that a few 
people think demoralizing. Remember 
that George Eliot was once considered 
morally harmful and Trilby was called 
obscene! 

Avoid novels (a) that make a direct 
appeal to the lower nature. Here I 
would include novels written to pander 
to race prejudice and hatred, such as 
some of Dixon’s, novels that glorify the 
lust for wealth and those that enthrone 
the animal over the spiritual nature, set- 
ting passion above principle, even to the 
point of exalting passion into a rule of 
life.. (b) That confuse right and wrong, 
blurring our ethical vision. Mrs Ward 
does this in Marriage a la mode when 
she scores her heroine for refusing to 
stay with and bear children to a man 
who did not love her, who married her 
for her money and who hadn’t backbone 
enough to keep him out of dissipation 
when she left him. Daphne parted from 
her husband for selfish reasons, but she 
ought have left him for other reasons, 
and Mrs Ward falls down badly when 
she uses this particular situation as an 
argument against divorce. Some people 
would class Tinayre’s Shadow of love 
here, arguing that the heroine’s fall is 
glossed over and made little of. (c) That 
are so slushy that they are intellectually 
and ethically debilitating. Barclay’s 
Through the postern gate is a good ex- 
ample of this spineless literature of warm 
and damp affection. It oozes love on 
every page—the love of a middle-aged 
woman for a boy whom she finally mar- 
ries. (d) That are untrue to life through 
an impossible psychology, or one-sided- 
ness, or morbidness. Nesbitt’s House 
with no address is a good example of 
the last, Chambers’ Common law, of the 
first. Michaelis’ Dangerous age is one 
of the novels that seem to me untrue to 
life, for the reason that the author has 
taken a type of the middle-aged woman, 


*Extract from article on “A library that’s 
alive,” p. 50. 
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a woman who married without love and 
never bore a child, who was from the 
beginning shallow, selfish and over-emo- 
tional. That woman exists. We all 
know her. But she is not the norm for 
the woman of 45. 

Shall we have in our libraries novels 
on as low a literary level as those of 
Rosa Nouchette Carey and Clara Louise 
Burnham? Why not, if people want 
them? They are fairly well written, not 
so mushy as Barclay’s later novels or 
many others that might be mentioned, 
and ethically superior to Chambers or 
Hichens. 

What about Porter’s Harvester? Put 
it in by all means and duplicate it freely. 
It is silly in spots and over-sentimental, 
but this is balanced by its wholesome at- 
titude towards out-of-doors and towards 
money-getting as the chief end of exist- 
ence. Of course, it is not literature. 

Here comes Robert Chambers, whose 
novels are of a much higher grade of lit- 
erary workmanship, with his Common 
law. Shall we add that? Now, that the 
hue and cry is over, and we all have de- 
cided for or against the book, suppose 
we try to state calmly some reasons for 
its exclusion from our library shelves. 
Its insincerity and vulgarity form a suf- 
ficient reason. In speaking of its vulgar- 
ity I am not finding fault with the open- 
ing chapter describing Valerie’s first ex- 
perience as a model—that was done with 
decency and restraint,—but with the at- 
mosphere of the book as a whole. Valerie 
is a psychological monstrosity. The girl 
Chambers assures us, that she is, could 
not have done the things that Chambers 
assures us she did. He tried to write a 
novel at once sufficiently risque to catch 
one class of readers and _ sufficiently 
proper to attract another class. . This is 
as difficult a feat as it would be to advo- 
cate simultaneously the candidacy of both 
Taft and Roosevelt. Mr Chambers’ art 
suffered in the attempt. . 

Yet there are readers who call Valerie 
a “sweet girl,” who find no fault with 
Mr Chambers’ ethics, but whose individ- 
ual hairs (at least such of them as are 
rooted in their own heads) would stand 
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on end at the thought of having Kauff- 
man’s House of bondage in the public 
library. 

The House of bondage is horrible. So 
is a surgical operation. But it never con- 
fuses moral issues nor describes evil for 
the sake of rolling it as a sweet morsel 
under the tongue. It is a clean-cut, un- 
sentimental picture, drawn with the re- 
straint of art, of conditions that are poi- 
soning our civilization. It is a powerful 
tract rather than a novel. Perhaps the 
word tract is a misnomer, for Kauffman 
does no direct preaching. He lets the 
facts preach. It is not a book for young 
boys and girls who lead sheltered lives. 
It is a book for young people exposed 
to the dangers of which it treats, and for 
all adults. Here, then, is a book whose 
subject matter is loathsome, but whose 
trend is distinctly ethical. No one can 
read it and doubt that the wages of sin is 
death. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
morality is a question of treatment rather 
than of subject-matter, and that the 
knowledge of disagreeable facts is often 
necessary, and cannot harm us if we keep 
fast hold on spiritual values. Vachell’s 
recent novel, Blinds down, is a telling 
account of what is likely to happen when 
one denies the existence of the unsavory 
facts of life. 

The novel that degrades our intellect, 
vulgarizes our emotions, kills our faith 
in people, is an immoral book; the novel 
that stimulates thought, quickens our 
sense of humor, gives us a deeper in- 
sight into men and women, a finer sym- 
pathy with them, and arouses a spirit of 
helpfulness towards them, is a moral 
book, let its subject-matter have as wide 
a range as life itself. 

But what about the girl of 16°? The 
sixteen-year old girl who reads the news- 
papers and popular magazines and sees 
modern plays has not much left to learn 
of the shady side of life. In any case, 
libraries are for men and women as well 
as children. Nor should the entire re- 
sponsibility of what the girl reads be put 
upon the shoulders of the librarian. The 
girl’s mother should take at least as 
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much interest in the style of book he: 
daughter reads as in the style of gown 
she wears. 

Select your fiction then, with care, but 
don’t shut out novels either because they 
fail to reach a certain literary level or 
because their subject-matter is disagree- 
able. Get as many copies as you can 
of the interesting, wholesome stories of 
the day, such as Stover at Yale and The 
squirrel cage. Wait for results and don’t 
worry in the meantime. 





Wire Stitching Again 
Editor of Pustic Lrprarigs: 

Not only wire stitching is troublesome 
and a loss, but it stains the paper, which 
is, as a rule, of a bad quality, and thus 
everything works against the long life 
of printed matter. In one of the last 
numbers of the Library Association Rec- 
ord (United Kingdom), a lecturer says 
the paper on which newspapers are 
printed will only last 30 years, but 
in this climate, where dampness prevails, 
I doubt whether it will not crumble into 
pieces in a much shorter time. 

E. FiGcaroLa-CANEDA, 
Asst. librarian, 

Biblioteca Nacional, Habana, Republi- 

ca de Cuba. 





A Correction 
Editor of Pustic Liprarigs: 

I have learned to my dismay and 
chagrin that I neglected to include the 
Carnegie library school at Atlanta, 
Georgia, in the list of library schools in 
my “Essentials in library administration” 
handbook. 

As I regard the Atlanta library school 
as one of the best in the country, hav- 
ing visited it frequently during the past 
few years, I deeply regret the uninten- 
tional omission, and I shall be grateful if 
all the owners of the handbook will 
kindly insert the name of the Atlanta 
school in their copies. 

Very truly yours, 
LutTiE E. STEARNS. 
January 7, 1913. 


Charles Carroll Soule 

Charles Carroll Soule was born in 
Boston, Mass., June 25, 1842, and died 
at his home in Brookline, Mass., Janu- 
ary 7, 1913. 

Mr Soule was a graduate of Harvard 
university, A. B., 1862. He was in the 
Civil war, being a private and lieutenant 
of the 44th, and later captain of the 55th 
Massachusetts volunteers infantry, 1862- 
1865. At the close of the war he en- 
gaged in the law book business in Bos- 
ton and St. Louis, and later he removed 
his business to Boston, where he estab- 
lished a law book selling and publishing 
business. This was incorporated in 1889 
under the name of the Boston Book Co., 
at which time the business was broad- 
ened by adding a library department to 
it. Mr Soule was president of this com- 
pany until his death. 

Mr Soule was always keenly interested 
in the development of libraries. He was 
a member of the A. L. A. from 1879. 
He was a member of the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing board, 1890-1908; vice-president 
of the A. L. A. in 1890; member of the 
A. L. A. council, 1893-1896 and 1900- 
1905; trustee of the endowment fund in 
1894 and 1906, and a member of the 
American Library Institute since its or- 
ganization. He was trustee of the Pub- 
lic library of Brookline, Mass., 1889- 
1899. 

Mr Soule gave special attention to the 
planning of library buildings, and in re- 
cent years has been known as an adviser 
on library planning. He did much cred- 
itable work along this line. 

His publications on library subjects, 
were a contribution for Sturgis’ Diction- 
ary of architecture in 1901, and “Library 
rooms and buildings,” A. L. A. tract, in 
1902.* Only last year his monumental 
work, “How to plan a library building 
for library work,” was issued. In the 
legal profession his “Lawyer’s reference 
manual of law books and citations,” pub- 
lished in 1883, has always been one of the 
necessary books in a law library. 

At the time of his death he was plan- 
ning the new reference library for St. 
Paul, Minn. 


See page 65. 
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Civil service— The Public Bini of 
Newark, N. J., is making an effort in 
the courts to free that library from the 
restriction of civil service in choosing its 
employes. It is contended that the 
library is not a municipality within the 
meaning of the law, and that the act 
does not include in its provisions library 
employes. Another contention is that 
the library employes do not occupy posi- 
tions of trust or employment in the ser- 
vice of the state; that such employes do 
not hold their office or employment by 
virtue of appointments or promotion in 
the civil service of Newark, are not in 
the paid service of the city, and there- 
fore not included in the classified ser- 
vice; that they are not appointed by 
Newark or by the local civil government, 
but are appointed by the trustees. By 
virtue of the statutes, it is the duty of 
the trustee to hire librarians and other 
necessary servants, to fix their salaries, 
make rules and regulations and that the 
civil service act does not include the ap- 


pointments and employes of the library. 

In speaking of the matter, John Cot- 
ton Dana, librarian of the Public library 
of Newark, says: 

We find that the application of municipal 
civil service to the library has been dis- 
tinctly detrimental since its inauguration in 
December, 1910. The library has long had 
its own civil service, and under it was able 
to appoint competent people to positions as 
needed. We now wait from three to four 
months for examinations to be held, when 
assistants leave us, and the calibre of the 
people certified for us is not equal to that 
of the people whom we secure ourselves. 
The rules of the New Jersey state civil 
service commission give preference to resi- 
dents of Newark and New Jersey, which is 
absolutely contrary to the spirit of civil 
service. We find that the control of the 
civil service commission has hindered this 
library, and has seriously affected the wel- 
fare of the institution. 

Civil service rule has undoubtedly 
done a good work in many instances, but 
certainly in educational institutions 
neither state nor municipal civil service 
has the power to do the best for such in- 
stitutions. 

Library methods in business.—A notable 
instance of the circle in which the move- 
ments of the world proceed, is in the 
spread at the present time of special ref- 
erence libraries for business houses. 

When the Library Bureau was first 
organized, it was owned and directed by 
a company of librarians who had in their 
employ a young man with business train- 
ing. He soon saw that the principles 
underlying card catalogs for libraries 
were such as, if applied to business af- 
fairs, would result in a great saving of 
means, work and convenience. 

Not long after this, a stock company 
was formed, of which he was president, 
and the manufacture of printed cards, 
suitable for business purposes was begun 
and has continued until a very large 
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share of the tremendous business that is 
now done by the Library Bureau in 
various parts of the world is along com- 
mercial lines. 

The introduction of the card system 
into business houses has led to the cata- 
loging, classification and filing of busi- 
ness papers. This introduction made it 
easy for business concerns to more 
quickly appreciate the value of classified 
and indexed information, close at hand 
when wanted. Special reference collec- 
tions in business houses are rapidly mul- 
tiplying, and are more or less effective, 
according to the preparation and equip- 
ment of those in charge of them. In 
these libraries, as in libraries in general, 
after the material has been put in place, 
the most important factor is the one in 
charge—the librarian. Indeed, it is al- 
most unquestionable that the most ef- 
fective, and therefore the most desirable 
arrangement is to have a well-equipped, 
well-informed librarian in touch with 
the material already collected in libraries 
in the community, able to use library ma- 
chinery and knowing the contents of the 
various libraries, the sources of suitable 
material, and the process of application 
to the questions in hand, rather than to 
have a large collection of books, periodi- 
cals, newspaper and other material in a 
business house, much of which will, of 
necessity, be deadwood in a short time. 

The public library cannot afford to lose 
the interest of the business world nor 
can the business world afford to over- 
look the helpfulness of the public li- 
brary. 

A wise change—At a recent election in 
Ottawa, Canada, it was voted that the 
Public library of that city should come 
under the provincial libraries act. Here- 
tofore the library has been managed by a 
sub-committee of the city council, a very 


unsatisfactory arrangement, as a general 
proposition. Fortunately the members 
of the Ottawa library, committee have 
been interested and have given good 
services to the library. With a spe- 
cial library committee appointed for 
the service, there will be an assurance 
of a steady growth as the city is grow- 
ing rapidly and there will be more con- 
tinuity in the management and _ policy. 
The publicity given to the library and its 
work during the campaign secured many 
new friends for it. The future of the 
institution is bright. 

The passing of Mr Soule— The sum- 
mons to the Great Beyond came for an- 
other distinguished member of the li- 
brary world, on January’7, when Mr 
C. C. Soule, of Boston, was called away 
from his circle of activity, and the mul- 
titude of friends, who loved and re- 


-spected him. Few men in American li- 


brary circles were more widely, and 
none more favorably known. 

In the many years in which Mr Soule 
was active in library affairs, indeed un- 
til the last six years, his advice and ac- 
tive help was a strong support in every 
good library movement, and even when 
his health failed, he was slow to give up 
his interest, and his helpful work. While 
few can show a fuller record of good 
work, well done, no one can claim a 
higher place in the affectionate regard 
of his co-workers than could Mr Soule. 
His clean, wholesome, lovable, cheery 
disposition easily won and always re- 
tained the love and respect of those with 
whom he came in contact. Strangers 
were always attracted by his personality, 
and women and children turned to him 
with confidence and trust. 

The memory of his friendship and as- 
sociation brings a joy that cannot be en- 
tirely quenched, even by the thought of 
his death. 
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Library Instruction* 

An outline for a course of instruction 
in the use of the library for pupils in 
public schools, from the second through 
the eighth grades. 

The outline was prepared for and 
very successfully used in the Cincinnati 
public schools by Miss Esther Straus, 
until last summer the efficient chief of 
the juvenile department of the Cincin- 
nati public library, assisted by a num- 
ber of public-school teachers. The 
teachers of that city report the course 
as a great help in their teaching efforts, 
as it has led to a more intelligent use 
of the library by their pupils. 

Course of study on the use of the library, 
Grade 2 
Lesson 1. An inspection visit to the li- 
brary. 

1. Define “library.” 

Call attention to the books, espe- 
cially those for youngest readers 
or those in “Little folks corner.” 

2. Behavior in the library. 

Let each child select a book and in- 
terest him in his own book. Lit- 
tle children are too apt to be in- 
terested in each other’s books. 

Explain that books should be chosen 
at the shelves and should not be 
carried back and forth. 

After reading, books should be left 
lying on the tables. 

It is very quiet in the library. Chil- 
dren should read to themselves, 
not aloud. 

3. Care of books. 

Books, like little girls and boys, 
should be clean. Books cannot 
be washed. Hands can. 

Lesson 2. Home use. 

1. Registration. 


Books may be taken home if father | 


and mother are willing. 


[*This course of lessons on the use of the 
library for grades two to eight of the public 
schools is offered as a tentative form that 
may be used as a guide to the instructor 
who has the opportunity to do systematic 
work, and serves to unify the teaching 
throughout the library system. It will be 
necessary to adapt the course to suit local 
conditions. Suggestions for changes or cor- 
rections are invited. 

EstHer STRAUS ENGLANDER.] 





How many wish to have cards? Ex- 

plain registration. 
2. Charging system. 

Demonstrate charging system by 
charging a child’s book, explain- 
ing each step. Explain fines and 
renewals. 

Grade 3 
Lesson 1. 
1. Review second grade work, espe- 
cially charging system. 
2. Care of books. 

Tell the story of the Maxson book- 
mark, which explains why books 
should be carefully treated. 

Give each child a book-mark, and 
explain the use of it for keeping 
place. 

Name parts of the book; page, back 
and binding, and show how a 
book should be opened, and also 
how to hold it. 

Lesson 2. 
1. Title of book. 

Explain “title.” Each book has a 
name, as boys and girls have 
names. Have children name the 
-books they know. 

2. Position on shelf. 

Find a book that has been named 
and explain that each book has a 
place on the shelf, just as each 
pupil has a seat in the school. 

Explain that when a book is taken 
from the shelf it must not be re- 
turned to the wrong place or it 
will be lost, necessitating a thor- 
ough search of all the shelves. 
Give instructions to leave books 
on the ledges or tables for the li- 
brarian to replace. 


Grade 4 
Lesson 1. 
1. Review care of books. 

Suggest that carelessness in han- 
dling a book is rudeness to the 
author who is talking through the 
book. 

2. Develop the idea of authorship. 

Have children tell of letters or com- 
positions they have written. 

Instill idea of an author’s absolute 
claim on his work. 
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Show where to find author’s name 
on a book. Give practice in find- 
ing author’s names on books. 

Lesson 2. 

1. Author game Sie teaching arrange- 
ment of books on lower shelves. 
Have a child recite alphabet rapidly. 
Have several children stand, telling 

them to arrange themselves in a 
line, alphabetically, according to 
surnames. 

Give each child three books to ar- 
range. 

Drill on relative positions of au- 
thors on shelves. 

Lesson 3. 

1. Brief lesson on classed books. 

Explain that the books on .he up- 
per shelves are arranged, for con- 
venience, according to subject. 

Deal only with the first figure of the 
classed number. 

Pass slips, giving in simple terms the 
ten main divisions as, 8—poetry, 
9—geography and history, or 
name classed books known to 4th 
grade and have the children locate 
them, explaining in general way 
that books are numbered from 
000 to 900. 

2. Explain that two books may be 
taken on a card. 

; Grade 5 

Lesson 1. 

1. Classification reviewed. 

How do you arrange your own 
books? Develop idea that books 
in the library are arranged by 
subject. Explain the ten classes 
in simple terms. Use classifica- 
tion book-mark. 

2.. Tag game. 

Furnish each child with a tag bear- 
ing a classed number. Have pu- 
pil find corresponding book on 
shelf and take it to seat. Verify. 
Then have pupils exchange books 
and tags and return books to the 
shelves. Verify. 

Lesson 2. Note: 

Have pupil bring Eggleston’s “First 
book in American history,” or any 
text book containing an index. 


1. Explain briefly contents and in- 
dex of book and contrast the two. 
Give practice in use of both. 

2. Explain briefly catalog as an in- 
dex to the library. 

The card catalog game may be 
used in grade 5 or 6, as the need 
thereof arises. It consists of three 
sample cards illustrative of au- 
thor, title and subject. These are 
explained to the child. Give prac- 
tice in finding books in catalog 
by author, title and subject. 

(The detailed explanation of the 
catalog is best suited to the 
sixth grade. ) 

Grade 6 
Lesson 1. 

1. Review or present, explanation of 
card catalog by means of card 
catalog game. 

Lesson 2. 

1. Dictionary. 

Define. It contains the words of a 
language. 

Explain use of a dictionary by de- 
veloping answers from children. 
Spelling. 

Pronunciation. 
Derivation. 
Parts of speech. 
Declension. 
Definition. 
Illustrations. 

Arrangement of words in diction- 
ary is alphabetical. 

How find a word? Know alphabet. 
Use finger guides. 

Must Have general idea of spelling. 
Have pupil find a word. 

2. Encyclopedia. 

Distinguish in pupil’s mind the dif- 
ference between dictionary and 


encyclopedia. 
Encyclopedia gives information 
about a subject. What encyclo- 


pedia have you used? New In- 
ternational, Champlin. 
Lesson 3. 
So many pupils leave school in this 
grade that the use of the library as 


a whole should be emphasized. 
(Continued. ) 
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A Reading Ladder 

At the public library in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, the supplementary work 
with the schools is being greatly facil- 
itated by the use of a display ladder in 
United States history exhibited in the 
window. Attached to each rung of the 
ladder is a list of books dealing with 
various periods of American history, 
and at the top a Roll of Honor on which 
are inscribed the names of the pupils 
who have climbed the ladder by read- 
ing all the books on the list. In addi- 
tion, a book mark containing these ti- 
tles was distributed among the pupils 
in the various schools, and the titles are 
checked as they are read. This has 
aroused competition in the various 
schools to make the best record. The 
children are required to write an es- 
say on the book they like the best after 
the top of the ladder has been reached. 
The child world, always wide awake to 
something new, is responding in such 
numbers that an immediate purchase of 
additional copies of the books was nec- 
essary to meet the demand. 

A ladder of history 
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Name 
Begin at the lower rung and read up. Ask 


the librarian to check each book as you read 
it. 
Rung V 
Horton—The Frozen North. : : 
Pratt—American’s Story for American chil- 
dren. v. 5. 
Pratt—Cortez and Montezuma. 
Revolutionary stories. 
Rung IV 
Drake—On Plymouth Rock. ; , 
Pratt—America’s Story for American Chil- 
dren. v. 4. eae 
Wade—Our Little Eskimo Cousin. 
Wade—tTen Big Indians. 
Rung III 
Bass—Stories of Pioneer Life. | : 
Eggleston—Stories of American Life and 
Adventure. 
Judd—Wigwam Stories. ; 
Pratt—America’s Story for American Chil- 
dren. v. 


Rung II 
Husted—Stories of Indian Chieftains. 
Lucia—Stories of American Discoverers for 
Little Americans. 
Pratt—America’s Story for American Chil- 
dren. v. 2. 
Stone—Days Deeds 100 Years Ago. 


Rung I 
Eggleston—Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans. 
Holbrook—Hiawatha Primer. 
Pratt—America’s Story for American Chil- 
dren. v. 1. 
Pumphrey—Pilgrim Stories. 





Entertaining Books 


The public library of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, has prepared a list of books that 
are not love stories to meet the inquiry 
for a good book, not a love story. No 
attempt has been made to include the 
classics, but rather present day books of 
popular interest that the average tired 
man will find both helpful and entertain- 


ing. 
Non-fiction 
Bullen—Cruise of the Cachelot. 
Call—Power through repose. 
Custer—Boots and saddles. 
Davenport—My quest of the Arabian 
horse. : 
Foster—Century of American diplomacy. 
Du Chaillu—Land of the midnight sun. 
Franck—Vagabond journey around the 
world. 
Gordon—Reminiscences of the civil war. 
Grinnell—Story of the Inatan. 
Haskin—American government. 
Lea—Valor of ignorance. 
McCarthy—Ireland and her story. 
Morris—Life on the stage. 
Patterson—Man eaters of Tsavo. 
Riis—Making of an American. 
Roosevelt—Ranch life and hunting trail. 
Twain—Following the equator. 
Weyl—New democracy. 
Fiction 
Andrews—Perfect tribute. 
Calhoun—Aunt Minerva 
Green Hill. 
Davis—Bar sinister. 
Eggleston—Hoosier schoolmaster. 
Hale—Man without a country. 
Kipling—Captains courageous. 
London—Call of the wild. 
Ollivant—Bob, Son of Battle. 
Seton—Lives of the hunted. 
Stevenson—Treasure Island. 
Westcott—David . Harum. 


and William 





The Classics in Circulation 
An experiment tried in the City li- 
brary of Springfield, Mass., last year 
has been pronounced a decided success. 
Last May a shelf was filled with books 
marked “Classics,” in which were vol- 
umes of Homer, Plato, Horace, Dante, 
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Goethe and others. The shelf seemed 
to attract all classes of readers. Imme- 
diately the books went so rapidly into 
circulation, that the supply had to be 
replenished. When, not long ago, the 
volumes were sent back to the stacks, 
only two had not been taken out. These 
were Trevelyan’s “Life of Macauley,” 
and Leigh Hunt’s “Essays.” “The Odys- 
sey” was drawn eight times; Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy,” seven; Epictetus, six; 
Rouseau’s “Emile,” six ; “The Rubaiyat” 
of Omar Khayyam, six; Moliere’s plays, 
six; Plato’s “Republic,” four, and Goe- 
the’s “Faust,” four. 

The City library made a little investi- 
gation not long since, to see how the 
great books were being used. Between 
May, 1911, and May, 1912, “The Odys- 
sey’ went out 23 times; “Faust,” 26; 
Plutarch’s “Lives,” 21; Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy,” 20 times; Byron’s poems, 12; 
Pope’s poems, 12, and many others in 
the same proportion. 





Deterioration of Newspaper Paper 

An extended discussion of the ques- 
tion of the deterioration of modern pa- 
per was given by Mr John Norris, of the 
American newspaper publishers’ associa- 
tion, at the meeting of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee, Nov. 26, 1912. Some of the 
chief points of the article were as fol- 
lows: 

In libraries, the newspapers dry out in 
rooms with an average temperature of 
70 degrees. This renders the paper ex- 
tremely brittle and it crumbles. Excess- 
ive dampness is also a disadvantage. Im- 
provement in preservation may be ob- 
tained : 

1. By using a printing paper that will 
endure. 

2. By binding with materials that do 
not attract minute organisms. 

3. By storing under conditions (a) 
that do not deprive the paper of all its 
moisture; (b) or subject it to excessive 
dampness; (c) or subject it to chemical 


‘action produced by sunshine, artificial 


heat, or other agency of deterioration; 
(d) or propagate insects or other 
growth. 

The subject of paper preservation is 
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an old one. Pliny says the ancients 
washed their paper with cedar or citron 
oil as a preservative. The Royal Society 
of Sciences of Gottingen in 1873 investi- 
gated destructive forces. Their investi- 
gation showed five insects were destruc- 
tive and that six appeared to be doubtful. 
They recommended that bookbinders use 
glue mixed with alum in place of paste. 

News-print paper is made by the mix- 
ture of approximately 75 per cent of 
mechanical wood pulp and 25 per cent 
of sulphite wood pulp, with a slight ad- 
dition of clay and rosin. Mechanical 
pulp will deteriorate when exposed to 
air or light. Paper which is brittle when 
very dry becomes stronger and more pli- 
ant with a certain amount of moisture. 
Paper containing 3 to 5 per cent of 
moisture is at its strongest. News-print 
paper will absorb close to 10 per cent of 
its weight in moisture. 

English libraries report that an ordi- 
nary novel printed on light spongy paper 
has a life of about 40 issues. 

The American Chemical society ap- 
pointed a committee in 1908 to find a 
paper suitable for the records of the 
society. It was the most durable, strong- 
est, lightest, thinnest, most opaque and 
cleanest paper, having a surface not in- 
jurious to the eyesight that it was possi- 
ble to procure for the money available. 
The result produced a paper at approx- 
imately 614 cents per pound. 

Up to date there is no evidence of any 
general effort either by paper manufac- 
turers or by consumers to standardize 
the method of storage or improve the 
condition of the paper. 

It is an open question as to whether 
the storage of paper in warehouses does 
not injure it. The various newspapers 
keep on hand a reserve supply. The 
Chicago Daily News reports that on an 
occasion when it used paper that had 
been stored for five years in a cellar 
open to the free play of the atmosphere 
when put upon the presses it ran better 
than the average paper. 

The Congressional library takes every 
precaution against deterioration of its 
files of newspapers, but little is done 
along this line in most libraries. 
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The Museum as an Educational Force 


A most interesting and instructive pa- 
per on the educational work of a great 
museum is that reprinted from Science, 
of November 15, 1912. It is an ab- 
stract of a lecture delivered by Harlan 
I. Smith, archaeologist in the Geological 
Survey of Canada, at the inauguration in 
Ottawa of free lectures to the people, 
under school board control, November 
10, 1911. 

Needless to say, Mr Smith advocates 
the spread of the museum as a great ed- 
ucational force and right well does he 
maintain his thesis. The article is so 
good throughout that one is tempted to 
quote at length from it but the following 
extracts are of especial interest to li- 
brarians, not only as an exponent of the 
theory of museums but as akin in doc- 
trine to library service: 

“A museum building should be con- 
structed so that additions may be made to 
it without ruining its architecture or 
causing unnecessary expense for re- 
modeling or making connections. Such 
a building should be built with a view 
to its purpose so that the laboratories, of- 
fices, exhibition halls and the like may 
be properly lighted and each suitable for 
its special kind of work. In the past, 
museums have usually been built to 
please an architect and the result is that 
most museum buildings are abominably 
adapted to the use of the museum and its 
staff. The day must soon come when 
museum buildings will be constructed 
with a view to the purpose for which 
they are to be used and then the result 
of museum work will be even more worth 
while than at present. 

No matter what the scientific investi- 
gator and the teacher may say, one of 
the justifiable purposes of a museum is 
to give recreation and happiriess to great 


masses of the people and by far the’ 


greater number of visitors to the large 
museums drop in casually for just these 
purposes. Very few of them come to be 
educated or to carry on research, but 
from the casual visits many people carry 
away a desire to investigate and still 
more to receive educational benefits. 
The educational section of a museum 


may be likened to extra illustrated text- 
books. For instance, in text-books on 
birds, we may have pictures of birds, 
even colored pictures, but in a museum 
we have the actual birds, their skeletons, 
their organs, their nests and their eggs. 
Thus a large collection of birds in a good 
educational museum is like a great text- 
book on birds illustrated by these things, 
while the labels take the place of the 
printed matter in the text-book. Educa- 
tional popularization should never be car- 
ried to the extreme of exaggeration and 
untruthfulness affected by certain schools 
of museum employees. 

A museum may also serve as a great 
warehouse where are kept such valuable 
things as indivduals should not horde in 
their homes. For instance, an object 
from which something may be learned, 
and which is the only object of its kind 
in the world, should not be kept in a 
home, where it may be destroyed by fire, 
but in a fireproof museum; nor ought it 
to be where its owner and his friends are 
the only ones able to see it, but it should 
be available for all who may desire ben- 
efit from it, whether they be citizens of 
the province or nation owning the muse- 
um, or visitors from the most distant 
lands. No museum should be a collec- 
tion of merely curious things. 

Sometimes animals, plants and the 
like are exhibited surrounded by repre- 
sentations of their natural home and in 
front of a painting representing the coun- 
try in which they occur. Such exhibits 
depend for their excellence on the skill 
of the scientist who plans them, the col- 
lector who secures the material and ar- 
tists and mechanics of various kinds. 
Each of these does a particular share of 
the work which he is perhaps the only 
man able to do. The artist may be 
brought thousands of miles because of 
his ability to paint just the right kind of 
background. The museum expert is 
skillful in writing labels which may be 
understood not only by the scientist, who 
often knows all the facts without any 
label, but also by the people who do not 
know the facts and consequently need 
information. Such a man should write 
the label.” M. M. 
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Exhibit Materials and Units 


In our contact thus far with repre- 
sentatives of various national and local 
organizations we have been impressed 
with the many possibilities for a larger 
and more efficient use of exhibits pro- 
vided better standardized sizes and ma- 
terials to be used in mounting exhibits 
could be adopted. 

No other problem in exhibition tech- 
nique, however, seems to present more 
perplexities. 

We invite your aid in getting light on 
this subject by giving us answers to the 
accompanying questions. The questions 
represent one of several lines of inquiry 
and effort being followed now for the 
purpose of gathering data concerning 
exhibit units. 

Carefully selected committees, repre- 
senting exhibitors, constructors, artists 
and others, will go over the data with a 
view to submitting suggested standards 
for both traveling and permanent exhib- 
its. : 

The enclosed questions are intended 
to reveal present exhibit thought, knowl- 
edge and practice without any desire to 
ask your time to formulate ideas anew. 
In many organizations very little, if any 
attention, has been given to the sub- 
ject. 

Sizes 

1 Have you any official sizes for units 
or backgrounds in mounting exhibits? | 

2 If not, have you any settled opinions 
as to sizes for units or backgrounds in 
mounting exhibits? , 

3 Have you an opinion as to the desir- 
ability and practicability of selecting some 
such range of sizes for units and back- 


grounds as follows: 
22”x28” 


48”"x72” 
Materials 
4 Have you any official or personal 
choice between compo board, beaver board, 
rock board, etc.? 
Framing 
5 Have you any choice or suggestion 
as to frames for the smaller sizes, either 
the New Jersey School and Church Fur- 
niture Co. frames, or any other? 
Sources of information 
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member whom you would care to have par- 
ticipate in a study of the above questions? 
Can you suggest anyone anywhere 
who may have ideas or information touch- 
ing sizes or materials for exhibit units? 
8 Will you kindly number your replies 
as indicated above, write on one side of 
the paper, and mail the same very soon. 
Suggestions will be appreciated. 


E. G. Routzaun, 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
31 Union Square, New York City. 





Planning a Library Building 

Soule, Charles C. How to plan a library 
building for library work. XXIV-403, p. 
Boston Book Company, 1912. (Useful re- 
ference series, No. 7.) 

One of the cautions most earnestly 
impressed upon the beginner in library 
work is the danger of relying upon title 
page and preface for a proper classifica- 
tion and estimation of any book. In this 
case, however, there is no need for any 
such caution. The title. page indicates 
the point of view, the prelude the prin- 
ciples which should govern, the preface 
the limitations in scope, form, and 
method, the epilogue states the essential 
conditions of success, and the result is 
well characterized by the series entry. 

All, then, that the most consicentious 
reviewer can do is to refer the librarian 
to the book for information on all points 
connected with the subject, and to note 
the very few as to which it is not in ac- 
cord with what is admitted or may ap- 
pear to be the most generally accepted 
views. 

As appears from the title, the work is 
limited to the inside arrangements of 
library buildings and discusses neither 
architectural styles, nor methods of 
building. This limitation not only allows 
the author to write as an expert, but 
also enables him to present the plan of 
a library in its true place as the first 
great (if not the only vital) requisite for 
a successful library building. Unfor- 
tunately, it does not need a very wide 
acquaintance with American library 
buildings to make one realize the use- 
fulness of such a presentation. 

The preface very generously acknowl- 
edges the author’s indebtedness to others, 


6 Have you an official or committee modestly characterizing himself as the 
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editor of professional opinion rather than 
an original author. While this very well 
describes the form and a good part of 
the contents, especially on matters of 
detail, it should be added that the author 
has not only furnished the frame-work 
and much valuable crticism, but has also 
formulated clearly and urged strongly 
the more general principles and boader 
lines of the problem. 

The scope of the work is well indi- 
cated by an enumeration of the books 
into which it is divided, viz.: Introduc- 
tion, Principles, Personnel, Features, De- 
partments and Rooms, Appendix. All 
important subjects which would be 
looked for under these heads are con- 
sidered, and, with one or two exceptions, 
with full proportion to their importance. 
The book contains also a selected list of 
works cited, and an 11-page index which 
appears to have been carefully made. 

The preface concludes with the state- 
ment that the author expects endorse- 
ment for his general principles from all 
librarians. This he will most assuredly 
receive. He states them clearly, empha- 
sizes and reiterates those which most 
need such treatment and indicates those 
on which opinions are divided or on 
which his own opinion differs from those 
generally held. On these he asks for 
helpful, constructive criticism. 

One of these is the desirability of day- 
light in the stacks. The author still be- 
lieves that this should be provided, if 
possible, while the tendency of recent 
building for large libraries is in accord- 
ance with Mr Dewey’s views that books 
may be stored most conveniently and 
economically in the interior of the build- 
ing. The opinion of the superintendent 
of the building of the Library of Con- 
gress is of special value on this point, 
because that library has changed from 
one system to the other. In support of 
his decision,.the author brings only a 
remark by Mr Whitney, which might 
rather be quoted as an argument for a 
stack well lighted artificially in prefer- 
ence to one badly lighted by daylight. 

The second point is the advice against 
shelving books in reference reading 
rooms. For this he quotes only Mr 


Dana, though he might have added the 
practice of Bryn Mawr college. This is 
so directly opposed to the general prac- 
tice and to the personal judgment of the 
reviewer that the latter has been at con- 
siderable pains to obtain the opinions of 
readers, reference librarians and library 
workers generally. He has found no con- 
firmation of the argument that readers 
are appreciably disturbed and annoyed 
by the movements of those who are tak- 
ing books from the shelves. Undoubt- 
edly an occasional reader is exception- 
ally sensitive to such disturbances, but 
the remedy would seem to lie rather in 
special provision for such exceptional 
persons than in the deprivation of the 
great majority of the readers of the op- 
portunities for quick consultation of the 
books they most often want to use. 

Again, the desirability of provision 
for continued use of the books by read- 
ers in the stack rooms is denied, and 
while the various methods of provision 
for such use are mentioned, their dis- 
advantages are urged. Undoubtedly 
these disadvantages ought to be fairly 
weighed and the amount of provision 
should vary with each library, but every 
library ought to make some provision. 
Apparently the author would confine di- 
rect contact of the public with the books 
to those shelved in the open access 
rooms, but the maxim “Access of all 
readers to some books and of some 
readers to all books,’ more nearly ex- 
presses the idea for a large library. 

On the very important points of heat, 
light and ventilation, the book fails to 
give clear and definite advice, and quite 
properly, for on these points there is no 
clear or definite opinion among librari- 
ans, architects or engineers. It is not 
merely a question what is the best tem- 
perature and humidity, and how to obtain 
them, but whether there is any best tem- 
perature or humidity. It is to be hoped 
that the A. L. A. committee on these sub- 
jects may obtain, through the co-opera- 
tion of those able to make experiments, 
some definite answers to these questions. 
While the problem of lighting a library 
is somewhat more advanced, there still 
remains much to be learned before the 
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best use of methods now at our com- 
mand can be determined. 

Disregarding the peculiarities of form, 
due to the fact that much of the material 
is either directly quoted or paraphrased, 
the only serious fault of the work lies in 
the failure to indicate clearly the points 
of view of the various authorities 
quoted. It is stated that while the work 
is intended chiefly for large libraries, it 
is hoped that those interested in small 
libraries may find help in it. They will 
do so, but the inclusion of statements 
which fit especially their needs has 
caused a conflict of opinions more ap- 
parent than real. For instance, on the 
point of access to the stacks, page 285, 
Fletcher, Cutter, Marvin and Harvard 
university are quoted or referred to with- 
out any attempt at discrimination; yet, 
outside of New England, it might well 
not be understood that the first wrote 
from the experience of the library of a 
college doing little research work, the sec- 
ond from that of a scholarly proprietary 
library, the third expressly on small li- 
brary buildings and that the fourth is 
planning for present and future needs 
of an institution ranking with those who 
do the most research work, and of such 
having the largest number of books to 
house and use. 

Serious as this fault is, it is so out- 
weighed by the many excellencies that 
all who consult the work will find it truly 
“a useful reference tool,” and one for 
which they should be duly grateful. It 
is to be hoped that the publisher will be 
encouraged by its reception to issue the 
proposed supplementary volume. A col- 
lection of plans, especially if annotated, 
illustrating the points discussed in the 
book, would be of great — 


W. A. 


Almost the first question asked by sev- 
eral of the dynamiters recently taken to 
the United States prison at Leavenworth, 
was about the library. Among the treas- 
ures which one of the prisoners asked to 
be allowed to retain, was a book of Latin 
verse, inscribed by Anton Johannsen, a 
San Francisco labor leader, who has 
been indicted in Los Angeles. 
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The Children’s Reading 

Olcott, Frances Jenkins, The children’s read- 
ing, xiv + 344p. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, $1.25 net. 

This is primarily a book for parents, 
but librarians will find it a welcome aid, 
not for suggestions of new book titles, 
but because it expresses clearly and sim- 
ply the principles for the guidance of 
children’s reading which they have long 
tried to follow, and have wished to have 
in such concrete form as could be given 
to parents and teachers who wished to 
be guided. 

The book is scientific, but wholly free 
from scientific terms. It is not a book 
of theories, but of practical rules and 
suggestions, based on the psychological 
observation of what children will read, 
which the author was well able to make 
during 14 years as chief of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

At the beginning of the book is a “Ta- 
ble of classics and notable persons in- 
fluenced by them” (good material for the 
library bulletin board). There are chap- 
ters on the influence of good books, the 
effects of bad books, and children’s in- 
terests. Librarians will be pleased to 
see the lists of books and articles at the 
end of these chapters. The body of the 
book is based on a consistent progressive 
plan, arranged in the order of a child’s 
tastes at the different ages. There are 
chapters on Picture books ; Fables, myths 
and fairy tales; Ballads, epics and ro- 
mances; Poetry and rhymes; Classics 
and standards; Fiction of today; His- 
tory, biography, etc. The final chapter is 
on Religious books, which the author 
evidently intends as a climax. 

She says that the high moral standards 
found in what is generally accepted as the 
best children’s literature, have been de- 
rived from the Bible, and consciously or 
unconsciously parents, teachers and ju- 
venile writers are influenced by Christian 
standards of right and wrong, and wish 
to give to children such books as will 
present these standards. 

Each chapter contains reasons why 
the special class of literature treated 
appeals to children, and suggestions re- 
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garding stepping stones which may lead 
up to the books in the annotated list at 
the end of the chapter. The juvenile 
books are selected, as the author states 
in her preface, “by standards based on 
Christian ethics, practical psychology, 
and the literary values of generally ac- 
cepted good books.” The selection is 
of a high grade, but not impossibly high. 
If children are to be guided why not 
guide them to the best that is within 
their power of appreciation? Miss Ol- 
cott makes the statement in discussing 
popular modern juvenile fiction, that her 
experience has proved “that many chil- 
dren, especially boys, who are given a 
chance to read good but exciting stories, 
will, of their own accord, abandon the 
continuous reading of yellow fiction.” 

She does not believe in forcing upon 
children what they should read, whether 
they will or not, for she appreciates the 
fact that “No profit grows where is no 
pleasure ta’en.” The recommendation 
of the classics for children is no hap- 
hazard choice. From Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury tales, Shakespeare’s plays, stories of 
King Arthur, of Roland and other he- 
roes, certain definite stories are chosen 
as most interesting to children. 

The appendix contains a list of 100 
good stories to tell and where to find 
them ; How to procure the books through 
the public library (including informa- 
tion for rural readers about state li- 
brary commissions); How to procure 
children’s books by purchase. 

Miss Olcott writes “as one having au- 
thority.” Her name stands for highly 
organized work with children in libraries, 
and for wise and sympathetic selection of 
children’s books. Through this book she 
will be able to increase her influence 
upon children’s reading by appeal to all 
reading parents. 

Fait E. Situ. 





A commendable bit of publicity for 
public library work is an article on “The 
scientific management, efficiency and the 
public library,” by John Cotton Dana, 
which, under the direction of a syndicate, 
is appearing in a large number of news- 
papers throughout the United States. 


Delivery Desk Suggestions 

The Publishers’ Weekly for December 
28, 1912, contains some admirable sug- 
gestions for salesmen which are used in 
the Boston Store at Marion, Ind. They 
are intended, of course, for commercial 
purposes, but with some modifications 
they are applicable to library needs. 

Such a modification is attempted in the 
suggestions given below. 

While waiting upon one borrower, if 
another should be standing and someone 
should ask, “Are you being waited upon” 
never say, “Oh, she don’t want any- 
thing,” or “She has been waited on.” 
Let her speak for herself. 

Never allow nearness to closing time 
or your lunch hour to reduce your stock 
of politeness and willingness. 

Do not be in a hurry to get rid of a 
borrower after she has been supplied 
with reading matter. 

Take advantage of every opportunity 
to introduce additional titles and related 
books. 

Be as eager to satisfy a borrower’s 
needs as a competent salesman is to make 
a sale. 

If for any reason it is necessary to 
thank a borrower do it as though you 
meant it. 

Lose no opportunity to put in a good 
word for the books not generally read 
and for the institution. 

FRANK H. WHITMORE. 





The Non-Enclosing Habit 


“I enclose an interesting clipping that 
will appeal especially to you. Let me 
know what you think of it.” 

And then she doesn’t enclose it and 
the recipient of her letter vainly hunts 
for it. 

The non-enclosing habit follows the 
postal route all over the world. 

It can be carried to maddening ex- 
tremes, as when the young man who is 
stranded in the West receives a loving 
letter from his mother, in which, after 
telling him all the little inconsequences 
of his native village, she says, ‘I did not 
know what to get you for your birthday 
and so enclose a five-dollar bill.’ 
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Imagine the feelings of the poor ten- 
derfoot, down to his last cent, when he 
finds that she has forgotten the enclosure. 
If only she had forgotten the village gos- 
sip and remembered the thing that would 
have made that particular letter memor- 
able! 

In the same class as the non-enclosers 
are those who say, ‘Of course, George 
will have written you about the mysteri- 
ous happenings in the house of Cynthia 
Alendale.. How do you account for 
them ?’ 

It is more than likely that if George 
has written at all he will have said, ‘I 
suppose that Emma has told you all about 
the blood-curdling affair at Cynthia Al- 
endale’s so I will not waste your time by 
telling you about it. But wasn’t it awful? 
What are we coming to?’ 

If only George and Emma had as- 
sumed that the other had not told a single 
thing about the interesting affair! 

Here and there are people who hate to 
receive letters, but most of us are human 
(Heaven be praised!) and so in writing 
put in all the human touches you can 
think of, and don’t assume that ‘the 
other fellow’ has written all the interest- 
ing news because you may depend upon 
it, he hasn’t. 

And remember to put in the enclosure 
even if you forget to post the letter con- 
taining it.”—Charles Battel Loomis. 





Old Book Values 

Emphasizing the need of care in weed- 
ing out libraries, Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
at the dinner of the Authors’ club, Lon- 
don, related an instance of his own care- 
lessness. After saying that a weeding 
process is required periodically by a li- 
brary, just like a garden, Sir Herbert 
said: 

“Some years ago I wanted to get an 
Encyclopedia Brittanica at the cost of 
$175. I was short of cash, so I thought 
I would sell some books and chose The 
Sporting Magazine, of which I had a 
complete set, barring two numbers, from 
its beginning in 1790 to its demise in 
1870. . 

I got my encyclopedia, but judge of 
my chagrin when I read last year that 
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my Sporting Magazine series had been 
sold in London for $4,750.” 

The most valuable book, weight for 
weight, in his library, said Sir Herbert, 
was one day found cast away in the 
drawer of a disused writing table. It 
was Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for 1841. 
The price put upon it in the book- 
market was almost beyond belief. 

The late Alexander Oswald was a 
great bibliophile, and when he died his 
house was crowded with books. An or- 
der was given to an agent to take away 
every book without a decent binding. 
The agent did so, and several thousand 
volumes were sold at 25 cents each. 
Among them was the Kilmarnock edi- 
tion of Burns’ poems, published in 1787 
in boards, which ‘has since brought $2,- 
500. 





Interesting Things in Print 

A most valuable list is that prepared 
by Mary Lillian Ely, of the Public li- 
brary, Dayton, Ohio, under the title 
“Children’s books; A descriptive list of 
100 books that are worth owning.” The 
list is preceded by a descriptive evalua- 
tion of children’s magazines, cyclopedias 
for children and children’s books in 
series. The list of books are graded by 
ages, up to books for older children, 13- 
18 years old. The list closes with books 
for parents, on the guidance of children’s 
readings, hygiene, and the relation of 
parents and children. 

Volume 7 of “American Bibliography,” 
by Charles Evans, has been issued. This 
work is a chronological dictionary of all 
books, pamphlets and periodical publica- 
tions printed in the United States of 
America, 1639 to 1820, inclusive, with 
many bibliographical and _ biographical 
notes. The present volume covers the 
period 1786 to 1789. The cost of me- 
chanical production has increased so 
largely since the printing began in 1902 
it has been found necessary to increase 
the cost of the work to all subscribers 
not of record January 1, 1913. 

Mr Evans is a well known bibliogra- 
pher and his present work on American 
bibliography is growing into a monument 
that will reflect honor on his indefati- 
gable labors. 
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Midwinter Library Meetings 

The midwinter meeting of the Middle- 
western section of the League of library 
commissions was held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, January 1-3. 

There were 11 states represented, with 
an average attendance of about 40 at 
each session. Mr Milam, president, and 
Miss Zaidee Brown, secretary, being ab- 
sent, Miss Wales of Missouri and Miss 
Baldwin of Minnesota conducted the 
first meeting. 

The future of the traveling library 
was the subject for discussion on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Duplication of work 
by other agencies, such as the university, 
agricultural college, state library and 
reading circles was first considered. 

The success of a traveling library of 
exhibits on agricultural school special 
trains, was told by Miss Stearns of Min- 
nesota, Mrs Budlong of North Dakota, 
and Miss Tyler of Iowa. It was agreed 
that the lines of work of the various 
state departments should be more clearly 
defined. Toward this end frequent con- 
ferences by the departments interested 
in the distribution of books should be 
held, as there is too much confusion in 
the minds of people as to the proper 
source to apply for material. 

The discussion on open shelves vs. 
fixed collection, showed a tendency to- 
ward more flexibility in supplementing 
the fixed groups, by books on special 
subjects, as requested. Miss Askew of 
New Jersey advocated the open shelf 
plan exclusively, as giving better satis- 
faction and taking less time. 

Mr Dudgeon, chairman of the commit- 
tee on parcel posts, reported that the 
original bill introduced by Senator Borne 
had made a provision for books, but this 
was cut out by the mail order houses, 
who found that parcel post would in- 
crease the rates on their catalogues for 
long distances. Representative Towner 


had agreed to take up the matter of in- 
cluding books in the parcel post rates, 
and it was voted that a resolution, rec- 
ommending such measures, be voted on, 
both by the League and the A. L. A. 
The discussion of the subject of sub- 
lending through local libraries brought 


out the fact that there was considerable 
of that being done. 

The topic “How much shall we do for 
schools,” brought out considerable dis- 
cussion. Miss Davis, of Indiana, re- 
ported that they send only collections for 
supplementary reading. Miss Wilson, 
of Minnesota, thought the traveling li- 
brary a good solution of the rural school 
library problem, and Minnesota was hop- 
ing for legislation which would make 
possible a consolidation of school librar- 
ies and county libraries. 

Considerable discussion arose as to 
locating traveling libraries in  school- 
houses. Miss Stearns, of Wisconsin, 
raised the objection that schools were 
closed so much of the time, and that 
adults would not go there for books. In- 
diana reported that better service was 
obtained through teachers than through 
storekeepers, and that many communi- 
ties had become interested through 
schools. Miss Marx, of the Iowa com- 
mission, said they kept special collec- 
tions for schools, consisting of books 
represented by the department of pub- 
lic instruction, and from which teachers 
borrowed groups of 50 books. 

Miss Isom, of Portland, Oregon, said 
their schools were provided by a 10 per 
cent per capita tax, the books were se- 
lected and purchased by the commission 
and sent to the school. From the Port- 
land library, which is strictly a county 
library, traveling libraries were sent to 
rural schools, these schools being sup- 
plied the same way as in the city. 

Miss Ahern summed up’the discussion 
and ended by saying that it was evident 
no hard and fast rule could be applied. 
In her opinion, the schools should be 
helped by traveling libraries and the peo- 
ple in the community would be reached 
through the children. Library workers 
were urged through this means to help in 
developing the use of schools as social 
centers. 

Miss Tyler drew a parallel between the 
city library and its community, and the 
traveling library and its community,— 
the entire state, believing that the books 
should be sent from the traveling library 
to rural schools when needed, just as the 
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city library would provide books for its 
schools. 

The problem of rural library exten- 
sion was the topic for discussion on 
Thursday afternoon. Miss Baldwin pre- 
sided and Miss Davis, of Indiana, acted 
as secretary. 

The discussion on tax levy brought 
out the various conditions in different 
states, with a decided opinion in favor 
of township extension. 

Organization and administrative prob- 
lems, including the establishment and 
management of deposit stations. and 
branches were discussed. All the speak- 
ers agreed that much personal work on 
the part of the librarians is essential. 

The question of the use of a main li- 
brary by rural patrons, brought up con- 
siderable discussion as to whether the 
service should be extended if township 
or county did not contribute to its sup- 
port. The discussion showed consider- 
able difference of opinion. Miss Stearns, 
of Wisconsin, thought this plan often 
led to county support; others reported 
that people will not be likely to pay vol- 
untarily for a privilege already granted. 
A compromise was proposed, wherein the 
privilege should be given for one year 
. without support, in order to show the 
people its benefits, but withdrawn at the 
end of that time, unless suitable compen- 
sation could be had. 

Miss Ahern, as a member of the A. L. 
A. committee on cooperation with the 
N. E. A., announced the meeting in Salt 
Lake City next July, and read a letter 
from the president of the Library sec- 
tion inviting the League representatives 
to be present, at the meetings of the 
Library section, also asking the League 
to prepare exhibits showing the work of 
commissions. The commission workers 
were urged to advertise the meeting with 
a view to having as many interested per- 
sons present at N. E. A. as possible. 

The matter was referred to the execu- 
tive board of the League. Mr Kerr, of 
Emporia, Kansas, urged the importance 
of such exhibits, explaining the necessity 
of employing expert service in the mat- 
ter in order to show people what com- 
mission work means. 


The further report of the committee 
on parcel post was read by Mr Dudgeon, 
its chairman: 

Whereas, The parcel post measure re- 
cently enacted excluded from its privileges 
all library books much to the disappoint- 
ment of the state library commissions 
which operate traveling library systems 
and which had strongly urged its enactment 
= books were included in its provisions, 
and, 

Whereas, There seems to be no sound 
reason why all articles of merely commer- 
cial importance should be transported at 
the lowest rate, while much needed mate- 
rial, educational in its nature, can be trans- 
ported only at rates so high as to be obso- 
— prohibited for general use; therefore, 

C30 

Resolved, That the League of Library 
Commissions urges the passage by con- 
gress of some measure which will include 
library books and material at the lower 
rate of transportation provided by the 
parcel post and that we favor either a con- 
solidation of third and fourth-class mail 
matter to secure a rate for books and print- 
ed matter equal to that of merchandise, or 
some other provision giving to books be- 
longing to public libraries tne parcel post 
rates, to the end that those living in rural 


communities be given access to library 
privilege. 
The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


On motion of Miss Tyler it was voted 
that the resolution be adopted and sent 
to the Eastern section for approval, to 
be sent on to Congressman Towner as 
the action of the League. 

Mr Hill asked that a copy of the reso- 
lution be presented to the A. L. A. coun- 
cil and executive board. Mr Dudgeon 
added further that commissions would 
be notified by the committee when the 
time for action arrived, and that the mat- 
ter would also be presented to the various 
state library associations. 

The final session on Friday afternoon 
was devoted to committe reports and 
miscellaneous discussion. 

The Publications committee reported 
a handbook to aid in library campaigns 
in progress, and an outline will be pre- 
sented at the June meeting. 

The list of periodicals for small 1li- 
braries, has been revised by Mr Walter, 
of New York, and the A. L. A. Pub- 
ae Board has been asked .to pub- 
ish it. 
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Miss Carey reported on a list of books 
for the insane, which had been compiled 
by those interested in that work. The 
fiction had been annotated from the 
standpoint of the hospital attendant and 
the non-fiction is of a popular character 
in good editions. It was recommended 
that the Publication committee of the 
League give favorable consideration to 
the publication of the list. 

In regard to charter provision for pub- 
lic libraries, it was decided that it was 
advisable to formulate general provisions 
for such charters, rather than to outline a 
definite charter, owing to the variation in 
the laws in different states. 

A report from the committee on Fed- 
eral prison libraries, stated that the U. S. 
attorney-general would include in his 
recommendations for appropriations for 
the Department of Justice for the year 
of 1913, $2,500 for the library at Atlanta 
prison, $2,500 for the library at Leaven- 
worth prison, and $500 for the library in 
the McNeil Island prison. The attorney- 
general has asked the aid of librarians in 
bringing the matter to the favorable at- 
tention of the chairman of the appropria- 
tions committee, Representative Fitzger- 
ald, of Brooklyn. 

Mr Kerr, of Kansas, asked the co- 
operation of the League in securing the 
publication, through the U. S. depart- 
ment of education, of a school library 
list, which could be used in all states, and 
other special lists; also in outlining a 
course in library work, to be given in 
Normal schools. 

In answer to the question, “Can the 
small reading room compete with local 
amusements of questionable character?” 
considerable experience was given where 
reading rooms had been made an im- 
portant feature in the small community. 
The need also of civic pleasure centers 
was manifested. Wisconsin has a law 
which authorizes a tax levy for recrea- 
tion centers. 

Resolutions of regret for the absence 
of the president, and expression of sym- 
pathy for the cause qf his absence, the 
serious illness of his mother, and the 
hope of her speedy recovery, and a-vote 
of thanks for the entertainment offered. 
were passed unanimously. 


American Library Association 
Executive board meeting 

A meeting of the executive board of 
the A. L. A. was held in Chicago, Jan- 
uary 1, with eight members present. 

The treasurer’s report for 1912 
showed a total income of $16,741. This 
includes a balance from 1911 of $2,005 
and $5,099 interest from the Carnegie 
fund. Membership fees amounted to 
$6,236, as against $5,325 in 1911. The 
expenditures were $8,242 in actual ex- 
pense and $5,099 turned over to the 
Publishing Board. Including $250 per- 
manent deposit, there is a total balance 
of $3,645. The estimate of income for 
the year 1913 for both the A. L. A. and 
Publishing Board, is $21,915. The ac- 
counts were audited and found correct. 

The budget for 1913, as adopted, es- 
timates the income of A. L. A. proper 
at $9,415 and provides for appropria- 
tions for that sum. The Publishing Board 
increased its appropriation to the A. 
L. A. headquarter expenses, from $2,000 
to $2,500. The salary of the secretary 
was increased to $3,000 for the year 
1913. There was an appropriation of 
$200 for the use of the committee on | 
library training. 

The secretary reported that a small . 
bequest had been made to the associ- 
ation by the late J. L. Whitney, on the 
condition that it should be known as 
the James Lyman Whitney fund, and 
that only the interest should be expend- 
ed. From this fund $80.11 had been 
received. 

Committee on nominations for A. 
L. A. officers for 1914 was appointed 
as follows: J. T. Jennings, Seattle, 
chairman; Clara F. Baldwin, St. Paul; 
W. N. C. Carlton, Chicago; F. K. Wal- 
ter, Albany; Caroline Burnite, Cleve- 
land. 

An invitation was extended to the Li- 
brary Association of Great Britain for 
its members to attend the 1913 confer- 
ence of the A. L. A. 

After several places had been dis- 
cussed as a meeting place for the 1913 
conference, the Hotel Kaaterskill, in the 
Catskill mountains was chosen, June 23- 
28, 1913. 
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The executive board, by a unanimous 
vote, concurred with the A. L. A. coun- 
cil in the adoption of a resolution rela- 
tive to the exclusion of books from the 
parcel post. 

A. L. A. Publishing Board 

A meeting of the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board was held ‘at the A. L. A. head- 
quarters, January 1. 

The treasurer’s report showed an in- 
come of $21,517 and expenditure of 
$19,347. . Sales of publications amount- 
ed to $15,849, as against $8,502 for the 
year 1911. The estimated income for 
1913 is $18,683. 

A vote was passed to ask the League of 
library commissions as to the number 
of titles a year that should be indicat- 
ed as recommended for purchase by the 
small libraries. 

A manuscript on “Periodicals for the 
small library,” by Frank K. Walter, and 
“An index to library reports,’ by Kath- 
erine E. Moody, were referred to a com- 
mittee for final approval. One hundred 
sets of cards for Warner’s Library of 
the world’s best literature were ordered 
printed. 

Dr. Andrews outlined a plan for re- 
organizing the present method of ac- 
cepting subscriptions and revising the 
list of periodicals for which cards are 
printed. The plan was adopted. 

A letter from Dr. Richardson advo- 
cated the preparation and printing of a 
union list of periodicals in the principal 
libraries of the United States and Cana- 
da, and inquired whether the A. L. A. 
could help in such a project. The mat- 
ter was referred to Dr Andrews and Dr 
Bostwick, a committee to investigate and 
report. 

It was voted that a discount of 10 per 
cent on all orders for A. L. A. publica- 
tions amounting to $1 or over, be grant- 
ed to all institutional members of the 
A. L. A. 

Henry F. Legler was re-elected chair- 
man for the coming year. 

Council meeting 

The A. L. A. council held two meet- 
ings, the first on Thursday morning, 
January 2, and the second on Friday 
morning, January 3. 


At the first meeting the first topic un- 
der consideration was a further discus- 
sion of the report of the committee on 
the Relation of the public library to the 
municipality (for original report see 
Proceedings of the Ottawa conference, 
pp. 197-199). 

Dr Bostwick, chairman of the com- 
mittee read the following supplement- 
ary report drafted jointly by his com- 
mittee and the committee on library leg- 
islation of the League of library com- 
missions : 

Education is a matter of state, rather 
than of municipal concern. Consequently 
it is a function of the state, rather than of 
the city, to provide an educational code. 
Hence, whenever the constitution permits, 
a general state law as to libraries is prefer- 
able to local charter provisions. 

If a satisfactory state law governing all 
libraries in the state exists and is constitu- 
tional, there should be enacted provisions 
which shall make it certain that the state 
law shall control in every.city in the state, 
whether the city be under special charter, 
general charter, or under a commission 
form of government. 

Where there is now no existing satisfac- 
tory state law, but it is constitutionally 
competent that a state law should conrol 
libraries, then this committee recommends 
that a satisfactory code (to be hereafter 
drafted along lines heretofore reported) be 
enacted by the state legislature. , 

Where under the constitution, the city 
must, by home rule measure in charter or 
elsewhere, control libraries, then the sub- 
stance of the heretofore mentioned state 
code can be varied to become a part of the 
local charter. 

Dr Bostwick emphasized the fact that 
librarians were not opposed to the merit 
system as Dr Woodruff, secretary of 
the National municipal league, seemed 
to think was the case. 

Mr Hadley stated that even in a com- 
mission governed city the library need 
not dispense with the library board. 
While city affairs including those of the 
library are directly under the commis- 
sioners it has been found possible to 
provide in charters for a library board 
appointed by and responsible to the com- 
missioner of education. 

President Legler read a letter from 
Helen E. Haines in which she discussed 
the library features of the charter re- 
cently voted on and rejected in Los 
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Angeles. She considered that this char- 
ter, as regards its library features, was 
by no means a model, but seriously 
threatened the sucessful maintenance 
and administration of the library. Had 
the proposed charter carried, the Los 
Angeles library would have been en- 
tirely deprived of any fixed income from 
the city assessment roll and would have 
been made dependent for support upon 
what appropriation could be secured 
from the commission by annual appeals. 
It would have placed the library in the 
hands of a single commissioner charged 
with other important responsibilities and 
its work and interests would have been 
linked up with the city playgrounds and 
the functions of the present music com- 
mission. She considered that it was 
time for the American library associa- 
tion to devise more effective measures 
than now exist for shaping methods of 
library organization in communities 
where the structure of civic govern- 
ment is being rebuilt under the commis- 
sion plan, and the Los Angeles charter 
incident had plainly shown that the pub- 
lic library had not yet found its assured 
place in modern life. 

Dr Hill said that he wished to em- 
phasize the point even more strongly 
that the civil service system should be 
within the library itself. He also felt 
that the recommendation that the muse- 
um and the library be administered by 
the same board was not wise unless the 
two institutions were in the same build- 
ing and the work so closely connected 
that there was no difference between the 
two institutions. He believed that it 
was better for library boards to be ap- 
pointed by some individual or commis- 
sion rather than elected by the citizens 
at large. He said his experience had 
shown that more satisfactory results 
were obtained by the library having its 
own treasurer than in having the city 
treasurer ex-officio treasurer of the 
board. 

Mr Brett felt that when funds for 
the library were once appropriated they 
should be entirely independent, abso- 
lutely at the disposal of the library 
board. He thought it was well for the 


auditor of the city to be the auditor of 
the library board, and that the city treas- 
urer act as treasurer of the board. If 
a library board has its accounts audited 
by the city auditor the municipal au- 
thorities know absolutely what the libra- 
ry is doing and are thus satisfied. 

Mrs Elmendorf said that the city 
treasurer acting as treasurer of the li- 
brary funds does not necessarily protect 
the library, as she was formerly connect- 
ed with a city library where the city 
treasurer was treasurer of the library, 
but that this did not prevent the em- 
bezzlement of several thousand dollars 
of the library funds. 

Dr Andrews thought the committee 
was rather unwise in including the elec- 
tion of the library board by the citizens 
as a question to be discussed. Speak- 
ing, not as a librarian, but as a citizen 
of a large city he felt strongly the need 
of having a shorter ballot rather than 
a still longer one, as under the present 
conditions it was absolutely impossible 
for the average citizen to know person- 
ally the various candidates for office. 

Mr Ranck said he felt that the Amer- 
ican library association could not em- 
phasize it too strongly that the library 
should be regarded as an educational in- 
stitution and that education is a matter 
of state concern, rather than of munici- 
pal or local concern. He stated that in 
many of the states where they have the 
commission form of government the 
public school system is not included un- 
der the workings of the commission on 
the ground that the educational func- 
tions were different from local govern- 
ment functions and that the commission 
form of government belongs only to the 
local government functions. 

Mr Strohm said that the Supreme 
court of Michigan had recently rendered 
a decision deciding that, while munici- 
palities were recognized under the local 
government article, the public schools, 
libraries, etc., were under the educa- 
tion article. The Supreme court of 
Michigan, ‘having under consideration 
the right of the city of Detroit to issue 
bonds for library purposes to an amount 
over and above the limit applying to 
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bond issue for general municipal pur- 
poses, held that no such restriction ap- 
plies in case of the library bond issues, 
as they properly fall in the same class 
as school bonds. Thus in the opinion 
of the court the library is an integral 
part of the public educational system. 

The president inquired of Miss Ahern 
whether she knew of any city where a 
campaign for change of charter and 
method of government was now in prog- 
ress, particularly one where library in- 
terests were in danger. ' 

Miss Ahern replied that she could 
mention no definite place where any def- 
inite question of the place of the library 
in the municipality was under consider- 
ation, but there was everywhere a lack 
of decision as to where the public library 
really belongs under the commission 
form of government. Neither the civil 
service people nor the municipal author- 
ities are willing that the public library 
should be classed with the educational 
agencies, as a rule, and yet there is no 
question that the libraries really belong 
with other educational agencies or that 
the municipal civil service rules should 
not apply to them any more than to the 
school management. She felt she need 
not assure the council that she firmly 
believed that the public library is an 
integral part of public education. 

The next subject considered by the 
council was a further discussion of Mr 
Strohm’s paper at the Ottawa confer- 
ence on “The efficiency of the library 
staff and scientific management.” 

Dr Richardson spoke on the value of 
change of occupation. . He called atten- 
tion to the modern biological study of 
mental hygiene and its practical bear- 
ings on the question of length and dis- 
tribution of vacation, granting of leave 
for attending library association meet- 
ings as well as on change of occupa- 
tion within the library. He referred to 
the scientific study of fatigue and its 
practical bearing on the percentage of 
errors. He considered that for correc- 
tion and verification work two hours a 
day is the maximum of highest efficien- 
cy 


Miss Ahern called attention to the last 


report of Dr W. D. Johnston, the libra- 
rian of Columbia university, where he 
speaks on the subject of the organiza- 
tion of the staff and makes a strong 
argument that the standards of ap- 
pointment to the several grades in 
the staff of the library should be the 
same as those in the corresponding 
grades of the staff of instruction. He also 
argues for employing skilled bibliograph- 
ers as librarians of the several schools 
of the university, instead of student as- 
sistants, and announces that while the 
students may be employed hereafter in 
clerical work of a mechanical character 
they will no longer be employed in any 
of the higher grades of the library serv- 
ice. He-also recommends that junior 
assistants be allowed each year to pur- 
sue at least one course of study in the 
university. 

Mr Anderson said that the New York 
public library had installed gymnastic 
apparatus for the library staff. The 
hours in the circulating department had 
— reduced from 42 hours a week to 

Miss Rathbone said that at Pratt In- 
stitute library they had recently estab- 
lished the practice of serving afternoon 
tea in the staff room. Some one was 
regularly employed to prepare and serve 
it and the members of the staff were in- 
vited to come down from 4 to 5 and take 
a cup of tea if they felt like it. Five to 
ten minutes was sufficient for this, and 
the practice had been so beneficial that 
the library expects to establish it per- 
manently. 

Dr Bostwick stated that in the new 
building in St. Louis they had a very 
complete set of rooms for the comfort 
of the staff, locker rooms for both sexes, 
a lunch room, with kitchen and pantry, a 
staff recreation room with piano and 
Victrola, a staff rest room in a quiet 
place, a hand ball court for the boys, and 
an indoor room for them with gymnastic 
apparatus. He knew of no other place 
where the equipment of this kind is so 
complete. 

Speaking of vacations, Dr Bostwick- 
said he had always considered them as 
assignments to special work. What an 
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assistant does during the rest period in 
August is just as important to the library 
as what she does in cataloging during 
July. He was not in favor, therefore, 
of granting cumulative vacations. 

Mr Ranck called attention to Josephine 
Goldmark’s “Study of fatigue and ef- 
ficiency,” one of the publications of the 
Russell Sage foundation, which is a sci- 
entific study of the whole subject. 

Dr Hill said, respecting the graded 
service and the opinion sometimes ex- 
pressed that promotion goes with length 
of service, that he thought it should be 
added that one who is both efficient and 
has served a long time should receive 
more recognition than one who has mere- 
ly served a long time with ordinary abil- 
ity. 

Dr Richardson said that in many occu- 
pations efficiency is on the rising curve 
for a certain length of time. There is 
an actual increase in efficiency in some 
constructive work for an hour or two 
before the mind reaches its best ef- 
ficiency and this may continue at its level 
for another hour or two before it begins 
to fall. The number of errors increases 
with the amount of fatigue and in rep- 
etitious occupations fatigue begins sooner 
even if its distinctive growth is not rapid 
or wholly continuous. 

Mr Carlton, of the Newberry library, 
stated there had been at least two in- 
stances of improved work, due in large 
measure to variation of occupation with- 
in the library. Four persons, who until a 
year ago had been engaged in recatalog- 
ing continuously from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., 
except for an hour for lunch, were given 
substitute service in the reference depart- 
ment for the hour following the lunch- 
eon period. The result had been a 
marked increase in the amount of cat- 
aloging done. Until about three years ago 
evening service at the Newberry library 
was performed as over-time work by 
members of the day staff. He said he was 
opposed on principle to people working 
both during the day and evening, that it 
was not good in the end either for them 
or for the institution. Gradually they 
had reorganized a separate evening 
force composed of university students. 
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This change, he believed, had been a 
benefit both to the public and to the day 
staff. 

Dr Bostwick stated that in his ex- 
perience a separate force for evening 
or holiday work had always proved ob- 
jectionable and that he had always en- 
deavored to work away from it rather 
than toward it. Dr Hill said he was- of 
the same opinion. 

Dr Andrews stated that they used stu- 
dent assistants at: the John Crerar li- 
brary, and a number of students had 
served seven years, all through their col- 
lege course and through three years of 
post-graduate work as well. 

At the second meeting the first topic 
considered was a further discussion of 
Mr Hadley’s paper at the Ottawa con- 
ference on “What library schools can 
do for the profession.” 

At the request of the president, Mr 
Hadley suggested two points for dis- 
cussion in his paper, as follows: First, 
elimination of many non-essentials in li- 
brary school curricula, to provide for the 
introduction into library school courses 
of more definite and extensive consid- 
eration of courses relating to library ad- 
ministration. Second, the division of 
the instructional field between library 
schools to provide for special instruction 
by special schools instead of general in- 
struction by all the schools. 

Mr Walter stated that the schools have 
thus far not found sufficient demand for 
special courses to feel justified in the 
extra expense necessary to provide such 
extra courses. At present it seems to 
be the opinion among those who deal 
with placing students that the demand is 
rather for students with general library 
training who already have preliminary 
education in special lines and who are 
wanted in a hurry. This precludes in 
most cases any sufficient period of train- 
ing even in the technique of special lines 
of library work. Until libraries are will- 
ing-to wait long enough for special tech- 
nical library training to be obtained, or 
until the demand for definite special lines 
of library training seems fairly steady 
most library schools do not feel that they 
may properly induce students to train for 
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special positions unless such positions 
are likely to be forthcoming. 

Miss Plummer said it seemed wise to 
give everybody a general foundation, as 
the schools could not control the stu- 
dents and prevent them from taking po- 
sitions for which they had not been 
trained. The schools had found by send- 
ing questionnaires to graduates that they 
would not have been willing to have had 
anything omitted and that they would 
have been sorry to have lost any part of 
their course. 

Miss Rathbone said the only specializa- 
tion that library schools can do, in one 
year at least, is utilizing the specialties 
that students acquire before they come to 
the school. She felt that the schools 
could best serve the profession by placing 
students wisely so that their previous 
experience could be utilized. 

Mr Dudgeon and Miss Curtis both em- 
phasized the point that what the schools 
could give the students depends largely 
on what the students brought. 

Mr Brett felt that the training of 
one year was a very desirable founda- 
tion for library work in any line, that in 
most cases students enter school without 
any knowledge of what sort of positions 
they will get, and that the general one- 
year course is a valuable foundation 
and exceedingly desirable. Special train- 
ing was out of reach of many of the 
schools by reason of the expense in- 
volved. 

Dr Bostwick called attention tc the 
enormous expansion of the conditions 
of library work, especially in large li- 
braries in the past 15 years. The ques- 
tion to be answered by the library schools 
is, has the general training of the schools 
broadened out correspondingly? Does 
it give as good a foundation for the 
expanded library work of today as it did 
to the somewhat contracted library work 
of several years ago? He said he was 
not suggesting that these questions would 
not be answered satisfactorily. 

Dr Putnam said he thought that our 
entire system of education, from kinder- 
garten through the university, is just 
now suffering from a curse of special- 
ization. There was danger lest so many 
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specialized courses would be introduced 
as to crowd out those which are general 
and fundamental. He did not see how 
that many of the studies could be omit- 
ted in favor of others tending to special- 
ization. As to the ability of the schools to 
provide specialization in addition he felt 
this could not in the nature of things be 
efficiently provided in any ordinary library 
school. The preparation of such work 
must be either in some institution pre- 
vious to the library school, or secured 
after the school by direct contacts. In 
seeking specialties it was his practice, and 
he thought that of other librarians, to in- 
quire of the schools whether among their 
students there were any who had had a 
preliminary education in law, medicine, 
or applied science, as the case might be. 

Miss Plummer stated that in the light 
of present experience something will 
have to be done in the way of grading 
students in the schools. With large 
classes of students at the age of 20 and 
upward there will be some students for 
whom it seems unnecessary to give as 
much of certain detail as to the younger 
students, owing to their previous experi- 
ence. 

Dr Hill presented the report of the 
Committee on deterioration of newspa- 
per paper. (Report in full will be 
printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin.) 

A resolution of thanks was voted to 
the Chicago library club and to Miss 
Jane Addams and the other residents of 
Hull House, for the pleasant evening 
spent at Hull House on January 2, when 
Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon” was pre- 
sented by the Hull House players, and 
opportunity was given for visitors to be 
shown over Hull House. 

On Dr Bostwick’s motion it was voted 
that the Executive board be requested 
to consider the advisability of sending 
a delegate to the next meeting of the 
National municipal league. 

For the committee on ventilation and 
lighting, the chairman, Mr Ranck, sub- 
mitted a somewhat detailed report indi- 
cating the whole ground that had been 
covered by the committee. (This report 
will be printed in the A. A. L. Bulletin.) 
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A. L. A. Conference, 1913 


The executive board, at its meeting 
the first week in January, voted to hold 
the next conference of the A. L. A. at 
the Hotel Kaaterskill, in the Catskill 
mountains, June 23 to 28, 1913. Several 
other meeting places were discussed and 
given careful consideration, but the 
place chosen offered a number of very 
important and desirable advantages 
which none of the others gave. 

The Hotel Kaaterskill stands in a 
very beautiful location on the top of 
Kaaterskill mountain, at an elevation of 
3,000 feet above the sea. From the piaz- 
za the visitor has an unobstructed pano- 
ramo, stretching across the Hudson riv- 
er and valley and the hills of New Eng- 
land, covering a sweep of over 90 miles. 
The hotel is advertised as the largest 
mountain hotel in the world, having a 
capacity for between 1,000 and 1,200 
guests, the exact number accommodated 
depending of course on how many de- 
sire to room alone. The A. L. A. will 
have the absolutely exclusive use of the 
entire hotel during the whole time of 
the conference, and this feature in it- 
self is very important and always brings 
about easier fand more frequent per- 
sonal conferences and a general unity 
which is difficult to obtain where dele- 
gates are housed under a number of 
separate roofs. Any possible overflow 
will be accommodated at a smaller ho- 
tel, a mile from the Kaaterskill, convey- 
ance back and forth being provided. It 
is not likely, however, that there will be 
more applications than the headquarters 
hotel can comfortably handle. There 
are 700 rooms in the Kaaterskill and an- 
nex, 100 of which have private baths. 
The dining room has a seating capacity 
for 1,200 people. In the way of amuse- 
ments the management calls attention to 
excellent golf links, boating and _fish- 
ing in a small mountain lake near by, 
tennis, bowling, driving and motoring, 
mountain climbing, etc. A new ball 
room floor was laid in 1912. Meeting 
halls are adequate to accommodate the 
general sessions, section meetings and 
those of the four affiliated organizations. 
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The following rates are offered for 
the conference week: 

Two persons in double room without 
private bath, $3 a day each. 

Two persons in double room with private 
bath, $4.50 a day each. 

One person in single 
private bath, $4.00 a day. 

One person in room with private bath, 
$6.00 a day. 

The large library centers in compar- 
atively close proximity to the Catskills 
makes it likely that the 1913 conference 
will be a record breaker in attendance. 
The March A. L. A. Bulletin will con- 
tain further particulars from the Travel 
committee, but it is hoped that library 
people will begin at once to plan to go 
to the Kaaterskill conference. 

GeorcE B. UTLEy, 
Secretary. 
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A. L. A. Headquarters. 
Chicago, III. 





American Library Institute 
Election of members 

A recent election was held by corre- 
spondence, to fill the vacancies in the 
membership of the American Library In- 
stitute caused by the expiration of the 
terms of seven members. The following 
were elected for a period of 10 years 
from January 1, 1913: 

Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford, Conn. 

R. R. Bowker, New York City. 

Theresa Hitchler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gratia Countryman, Minneapolis. 

W. P. Cutter, New York City. 

Electra C. Doren, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. D. Johnston, New York City. 

Three vacancies in the membership 
having occurred in the year 1912, these 
were also filled by the election of the 
following for a term of nine years each: 

Katherine L. Sharp, Lake Placid, N.Y. 

George B. Utley, Chicago. 

C. D. F. Belden, Boston. 

Mrs Theresa West Elmendorf, vice- 
librarian of the Buffalo public library, 
was elected a member of the Institute 
board, for a term of five years. 

Mary EILEEN AHERN, 
Secretary. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago.—The Chicago library club held 
its regular meeting Thursday evening, 
December 12, at the Newberry library. 
This date was the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the club, organized in the old 
Newberry library. The address of the 
evening was by Edward E. Ayer, to 
whose generosity the Newberry library is 
indebted for many of its most notable 
collections. Mr Ayer told how he came 
to start and develop the remarkable 
Indian and Philippine collection, and 
later the club, under his guidance, had 
the pleasure of examining it. 

A book symposium, in charge of Mr 
Roden, of the Chicago public library, 
covered a list of notable books of the 
year. The Meredith letters, Mary An- 
tin’s Promised Land, House of Harper, 
George Haven Putnam, Curry’s History 
of Chicago and Fort Dearborn Massacre, 
and Paine’s Life of Mark Twain were 
cleverly reviewed, with many interesting 
digressions by Mr Carlton, Miss Warren, 
Miss MclIlvane, Mr Manchester and Mr 
Bay. Mr Bay presented the members 
with copies of one of the latest and most 
characteristic pictures of the subject of 
his talk—Mark Twain. 

At the close of the exercises, the mem- 
bers were presented informally to Mr 
Ayer and to Mr Burpee, of Ottawa, who 
was present. A social hour followed. 

The January meeting took the form of 
an evening of entertainment at Hull 
House, in honor of the visiting librarians. 
Hull House was open for inspection, 
Miss Addams received the guests and the 
Hull House players gave a performance 
of Galsworthy’s “Pigeon.” 

District of Columbia—The November 
meeting of the District of Columbia li- 
brary association was held at the Public 
library on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 13. Mr Juul Dieserud, of the cata- 
alog department of the Library of Con- 
gress, read a paper on “Glimpses of lit- 
erary characters and tendencies in Nor- 
way since Ibsen and Bjornson.” Mr Die- 
serud characterized briefly but clearly the 
most prominent writers, and gave a 
translation of some typical verse, which 


not only showed the beauty and the spirit 
of the original but proved that the trans- 
lator himself had in him much poetic 
spirit. 

The association’s annual meeting was 
held at the Public library, December 11. 
Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: President, Mr Paul Brock- 
ett; first vice-president, Mr Willard L. 
Waters; second vice-president, Miss 
Eunice R. Oberly; secretary, Mr C. Sey- 
mour Thompson; treasurer, Miss Emily 
A. Spilman; executive committee, Mr 
Ernest Bruncken, Miss Clara W. Her- 
bert, Miss Anne G. Cross. 

After the election of officers, Mr 
Brockett read a paper on “The graphic 
arts,” describing the evolution of print- 
ing and book illustration. The paper 
was illustrated with lantern slides. 

C. SEyMour THOMPSON. 


Iowa.— The work of the Iowa City club 
opened in October. The officers of the 
incoming year are: President, Bessie 
E. Stover; vice-president, Helen Mc- 
Raith; secretary and treasurer, Eliza L. 
Johnson. The club now has 16 members 
from the three libraries in the town, the 
public, University of Iowa and the State 
historical society library. At its monthly 
meetings the club will take up the history 
of some well known periodicals. Papers 
on the Century and Punch have been 
given. 

Montana.— The Montana state library 
association held its annual meeting at 
Missoula, December 26-28, at the same 
time as the State teachers’ association 
meeting. 

The opening session was held in the 
library of the University of Montana, 
Miss Grace M. Stoddard presiding. 

President Craighead, of the univer- 
sity, gave an address of welcome. At the 
roll call each member responded by a 
brief report of some special work car- 
ried on in her library for the year. This 
proved a good innovation as it drew the 
strangers together. A tea at the library 
closed this meeting. 

The leading feature of the morning 
session on Friday was an address by 
Mrs K. M. Jacobson, of Spokane, Wash- 
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ington, before a joint meeting of the Li- 
brary and Teachers’ associations at Uni- 
versity hall. Mrs Jacobson talked on the 
new movement of library extension for 
Montana. She also spoke informally at 
the librarians’ meeting at the afternoon 
session. The members of the library as- 
sociation took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to ask and discuss many ques- 
tions. Miss Stoddard, the president, 
gave a report of her study of California 
county library system and Mr Lever 
dwelt on the attitude of pupils toward 
county libraries. 

On Friday afternoon, Prof G. F. Rey- 
nolds, of the University of Montana, 
gave an unusual and charming address 
on the “New attitude toward English,” 
after which the meeting adjourned. 

At six o’clock a banquet was tendered 
to the members of the library association 
by the board of library trustees. 

The closing session on Saturday was 
a business meeting The following offi- 
cers were chosen for 1913: President, 
Gertrude Buckhous, of University li- 
brary, Missoula; vice-president, Mrs R. 
E. Hammond, Havre; secretary-treas- 
urer, Louise Fernald, Great Falls. The 
program appointment was: Josephine 
M. Haley, Helena; Elizabeth L. Thom- 
son, Anaconda, and Mabel Collins, Bill- 
ings. 

Much attention at this session was 
given to the proposed library bill for ex- 
tension of library privileges to country 
people and the betterment of library ex- 
tension work in general. Miss Buck- 
hous, of University of Montana library, 
read the bill, which, section by section, 
was approved, the necessary changes be- 
ing made when needed. 

Miss Buckhous, the chairman of this 
committee, has spared no pains to make 
this bill a success and it is the hope of 
all library people in Montana that the 
legislative assembly in January will act 
upon it favorably. The keynote of the 
entire meeting of the library association 
has been this contemplated bill which de- 
serves the support of both country and 
city residents of Montana. 

JOSEPHINE M. HALtey, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


New York._A meeting of the Long 
Island library club was held December 
5, 1912, at the Pratt Institute free li- 
brary. Professor Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, president of the American Natural 
History museum, addressed the club on 
the subject “Recent developments in the 
theory of evolution.” He spoke for one 
hour and held the close attention of all 
by his interesting and instructive sum- 
mary of the different researches which 
have been carried on for the past 50 
years to explain the law of evolution. 

These explanations or theories group 
themselves under four heads which have 
been successively discovered. First, that 
doctrine of the French naturalist, Buf- 
fon, whose theory was that the direct 
action of the environment of circum- 
stances on animals or plants changed 
them. Second, that theory of Lamarck, 
who maintained that the explanation of 
evolution was found in the inheritance 
of acquired characters by off-spring 
through the law of use and disuse. Third, 
that doctrine of Charles Darwin in his 
theory of natural selection. This theory 
in particular caused great controversies 
but finally the hypothesis of the botanist 
De Vries seemed to establish more firmly 
the conclusions of Charles Darwin. Fi- 
nally, Gregol Mendel advanced his doc- 
trine of heredity and the transmission of 
unit characters. Professor Osborn 
showed that this theory forms a strong 
support for the original selection theory 
of Darwin. While all these explanations 
have been advanced for the last 50 
years and experimenting has gone on for 
a long time, yet there is a large number 
of biologists who believe that there is 
still no satisfactory explanation of the 
law of evolution and may never be. His 
concluding words were: 

“T myself think it is quite possible, it 
is conceivable, that we may never arrive 
at a satisfactory explanation of this won- 
derful process,—it may be something be- 
yond human power and intelligence and 
experiment—yet with all these other men 
of the laboratory type, I feel we should 
go ahead, making our experiments, feel- 
ing our way, casting aside the theories 
which have come to be untenable, and 
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follow along the main line of established 
thought. It is possible that some second 
Darwin, some great philosophic mind, 
such as only seems to come to this planet 
once in every 2,000 years, may solve this 
great. problem.” 
Rosert L. SMITH. 
Secretary. 


New York.—The second meeting of the 
Rochester District library club was held 
at the Reynolds library, Friday evening, 
December 6. There were 33 present. 

The committee appointed to prepare 
a union list of periodicals and a list of 
special collections and important sets, 
made a partial report to the club. There 
was an informal discussion as to the 
scope of the work, and the form in 
which the entries were to be made. 

The evening’s program included a 
very interesting talk on “The organiza- 
tion and history of the Reynolds library” 
by Dr Max Landsberg, president of the 
Reynolds library board. 

After adjourning, the club had an op- 
portunity to inspect the library. 

Griapys ‘Love, 
Secretary pro tempore. 

South Dakota The sixth annual meet- 
ing of the South Dakota library associa- 
tion was held at Mitchell, Nov. 25-27, in 
connection with the S. D. E. A. 

The sessions were held in the Carnegie 
library, the president, Miss Edla Laur- 
son, of Mitchell, in the chair. The at- 
tendance was the largest in the history 
of the association, 19 librarians being 
present out of a possible 40. 

The first paper was by R. B. McCan- 
dless, of Fulton, who held the deep in- 
terest of his hearers while he told in a 
straightforward way of his successful 
experiment in founding a free public 
library in Fulton, a village of only 200 
people, the trading place of a community 
of farmers. Mr McCandless is a banker ; 
and his story of this little library, his dif- 
ficulties, and his simple, workable meth- 
ods of conducting its affairs with the 
minimum of expense and the maximum 
of neighborhood interest, was inspiring, 
and led to a lively discussion. The books 
are kept at the village school house, and 
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the loaning is managed by half a dozen 
of the older school girls, who take turns. 
More than half the borrowers live in the 
country, and of the 400 volumes avail- 
able, sometimes 200 were out at once, 
during the winter months. 

A round table discussion, capably led 
by Prof Hicks, librarian at Dakota Wes- 
leyan university, covered the following 
topics: Public documents, by Miss Mc- 
Intire, of Huron college library, read by 
Miss Miner, of the Yankton College li- 
brary; Co-operation of the library and 
the school, by Miss Caile, assistant in 
the Sioux Falls public library, read by 
Miss Current, chief librarian of that in- 
stitution; Library records and time-sav- 
ers, by Miss Rowe, of the Spearfish 
Normal School library, read by Miss 
Miner; and Advertising the library, by 
Mrs Coshun, of Huron Carnegie library. 
All the papers contained helpful sugges- 
tions, and aroused interesting discussion. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to re- 
ports on the working of library com- 
missions in various states, leading to the 
discussion of the proposed commission 
bill for South Dakota. 

Miss Miner read the model law rec- 
ommended by the League of library com- 
missions. Doane Robinson, state his- 
torian, presented a bill, and Miss Steele, 
of the Hearst library at Lead, led the 
discussion on “How we can get the bill 
passed.” 

The proposed bill was then taken up 
and amended in several important par- 
ticulars; notably increasing the commis- 
sion from three to five members, one of 
whom should be nominated by the State 
library association, and one by the State 
federation of women’s clubs; increas- 
ing the appropriation from $1,500 to 
$3,000 ; and taking over some of the work 
now assigned to the state superintendent 
of public instruction in regard to the se- 
lection of books for school libraries. 

Wednesday’s_ session began with 
breakfast, at which Henry E. Legler, 
president of the A. L. A., was the guest 
of honor. With this pleasant start, the 
librarians settled to the business of the 
morning. 

Mr Powers, of the State Agricultural 
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College library, gave his paper on South 
Dakota library progress statistics, not at 
all a dry subject under his handling. The 
figures will appear shortly in printed 
form. 

Miss Richardson, of the State Uni- 
versity library at Vermillion, gave a de- 
lightful description of the Ottawa con- 
ference of -last summer. Among other 
happy thoughts she had gleaned from 
noted speakers were these: “Fifty per 
cent of a librarian’s time should be spent 
outside the library.” “To arrive some- 
where under our own steam is a great 
thing.” 

Mr Legler’s address on “The state’s 
duty to the public library” was very 
helpful to us just at this time. 

An encouraging report was received 
from Mrs A. Hardy, of Pierre, chairman 
of the Library extension committee of 
the State federation of women’s clubs. 
Mrs Hardy has organized two little li- 
braries west of the Missouri—one at 
Dupree, one at White River. Two pa- 
pers written by her for state gatherings 
had been published, and, through the 
Federation’s official journal, had reached 
every club in the state. About 300 v. 
have been collected for traveling 1li- 
braries. Mrs Hardy is now a member of 
the National library board of the General 
federation of women’s clubs. 

The librarians accepted an invitation to 
meet in Sioux Falls in 1913, and ad- 
journed. 

At the general session of the State edu- 
cational association, in the afternoon, Mr 
Legler gave his address on The library 
as a factor in education and in citizen- 
ship ; and in the evening he was the guest 
of honor, with President Vincent of the 
University of Minnesota, at a banquet 
given by the club women of Mitchell to 
the visting librarians. At this time, Mr 
Legler spoke on “Club women and li- 
braries,” thus closing a strenuous day. 

Maup RussELt CARTER, 
Secretary. 

Wisconsin.—The State library associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Wau- 
sau, March 5-7, 1913. The program for 
the meeting is now being prepared and 
promises to be both interesting and profit- 
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able. President Evans, of Ripon college, 
will deliver the evening address. A fea- 
ture of the program will be a dramatic 
reading of Sheridan’s “The Rivals,” fol- 
lowed by a brief epilogue on the aim and 
pleasure of dramatic readings by Pro- 
fessor Pyre, of University of Wisconsin. 

Virginia—The regular annual meeting 
of the Library association of Virginia 
was held in connection with the Virginia 
Educational conference on November 27, 
1912, in the State library at Richmond. 

President Dr J. C. Metcalf read his 
annual address. He declared that the as- 
sociation has accomplished much in its 
history, but it must set itself to accom- 
plish its most important piece of work 
in the near future, viz.: the securing of 
a library organizer to establish free pub- 
lic libraries throughout the state. 

Plans, which will be perfected and an- 
nounced later, were made whereby all 
the different civic and educationa! or- 
ganizations of the state may use their 
influence and financial aid toward the 
securing of this organizer. The exten- 
sion work which had been begun by 
means of the ‘traveling libraries and the 
work of the department of public in- 
struction, whereby many permanent 
school libraries were established, would 
thus be carried on. 

The president appointed Mrs Kate 
Pleasants Minor and Miss E. B. Mar- 
tin a committee to get the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch to devote a page to li- 
brary interest in the state. He also ap- 
pointed Mrs K P Minor, T. S. Settle, 
Prof W. A. Montgomery and G. Car- 
rington Moseley, together with himself, 
a committee to confer with the Co-oper- 
ative Education association of Virginia 
in regard to their willingness to help in 
arranging for a library organizer to go 
to work at once in the state. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Dr J. C. Metcalf, 
of Richmond college, president; Mrs W. 
W. King, Staunton, Va., vice-president ; 
George Carrington Moseley, Richmond, 
secretary, and Ethel I. Nolin, Richmond, 
treasurer. 

GEORGE CARRINGTON MOSELEY, 
Secretary. 
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Library Schools 


Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 

The Training school opened for the 
winter term on Thursday, January 2. 
The junior courses for this term are: 

Cataloging, Miss Randall; Lending 
systems, Miss Welles; Book numbers, 
Miss Mann; Shelf listing, Miss Mann; 
Story telling, Miss Whiteman; Book se- 
lection, Miss Smith, Miss Willard, Miss 
Ellis, Miss Knight, Miss Bullock; Sem- 
inar for periodical review, Miss Mc- 
Curdy. 

The senior courses are: 

Book selection, Miss Bogle, Miss 
Smith ; Cataloging, Miss Smith; Reading 
lists, Miss Smith; Social conditions, Miss 
Strange. 

The junior students are scheduled each 
Monday morning during the winter term 
for practice in adult routine work in the 
Central lending division and in the 
branch libraries. 

Frances Gray, Estella Slaven and Ma- 
rion Redenbaugh have completed the 
course in the Training school and have 
been appointed to positions on the staff 
of the children’s department of the Car- 
negie library. 

Effie L. Power, supervisor of children’s 
work, St. Louis public library, and a 
member of the staff of lecturers of the 
Training school, gave a series of 10 lec- 
tures February 3-8. Seven of the lec- 
tures were on Book selection and one 
each on Administration of children‘s 
rooms, Organization of children’s de- 
partments and Work with normal 
schools. 

On January 22, Annie Carroll Moore, 
supervisor of work with children, of the 
New York public library, lectured be- 
fore the school on “Work with children 
in the New York public library.” 

Alumni notes 

Bernice Bell, ’13, has received the ap- 
pointment to the position of head of chil- 
dren’s department of the Public library, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Nora Giele, ’10, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Free public library at 


New Castle, Pa., where she has been 
children’s librarian. 


Bertha Livezey, ’12, has resigned her 
position as children’s librarian of the 
West End branch, Carnegie library, to 
become a member of the staff of the St. 
Louis public library. Grace Starkey, 
’11, has been appointed to succeed Miss 
Livezey at the West End branch. 


Alma McGlenn, 710, has accepted the 
position of librarian of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Pratt institute 


Twenty-four members of the class 
have elected to do practical work in the 
Brooklyn public library during the com- 
ing term. They are assigned alternate 
Friday afternoons and evenings to 12 
of the branches, two of them being 
scheduled to a branch. This arrange- 
ment proved so valuable last year in 
giving the students a first-hand knowl- 
edge of branch library work that the 
school is more than glad to include this 
privilege among the opportunities of- 
fered by the course. 

Miss Hitchler, of the Brooklyn public 
library, gave the school two lectures in 
January on “The administration of a 
cataloging department,” and Miss Clara 
W. Hunt, superintendent of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library, gave three lectures,—“The 
personal relations of the staff with the 
children,” “Planning and furnishing the 
children‘s room” and “The administra- 
tion of the children’s room.” 


Alumni notes 


Jessie Kneeland, ’07, resigned from the 
Pratt Institue library, January 11 for an 
extended period of travel with her fa- 
mily. 

Rebecca Adams, ’10, has been made as- 
sistant of the children’s room at the Ha- 
milton Fish Park branch of the New 
York public library. 

Sally M. Akin, ’10, has gone to the 
Public library of Homestead, Pa., as 
cataloger. 

Lily Dodgen, ’12, has been appointed 
to the position of assistant librarian in 
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the Public library of Savannah, Ga., and 
is to have charge of the children’s de- 
partment in the library. 

Elizabeth Forgeus, 12, has been made 
an assistant in the Cleveland public li- 
brary. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
New York public library 
During December lectures not already 
reported were as follows: 
For the juniors: 
Dr. C. C: Williamson, on the Litera- 
ture of political science. 
Dr. H. M. Leipziger, on Public 
school extension. 
Annie C. Moore, on Christmas 
book-buying. 
For the seniors: 
Gardner M. Jones, on Town library 

finances (2)*. 

Frances Rathbone Coe,’ on Pub- 

licity methods for libraries (2). 

Elizabeth D. Renninger, on Pub- 

licity methods for libraries (2). 

Freeman F. Burr, on Literature of 

ornithology (1). 

Freeman F. Burr, on Literature of 
chemistry (1). 
Freeman F. Burr, on Literature of 

biology (1). 

Freeman F. Burr, on Literature of 

physics (1). 

Susan Hutchinson, on the Litera- 

ture of the fine arts (1). 

Harriott E. Hassler, Christmas 

story-telling, with illustrations (3). 

Agnes L. Cowing, Making a Christ- 

mas book-exhibit (2). 

Annie C. Moore, The Christmas 

book-exhibit (3). 

Annie C. Moore, Illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books(3). 

Work on picture-bulletins, under Miss 
Tyler, has been continued through the 
month by the students in the children’s 
librarians course. 

*(1) Advanced reference cataloging. 

(2) Administration. 

(3) Children’s librarians. 

The seniors in advanced reference and 
cataloging had the pleasure of a morn- 
ing in the library of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
on November 13, Miss Plummer and 


Miss Tracey accompanying the party. 
The seniors in the course for children’s 
librarians on the same date visited the 
office of Mr C. G. Leland, of the Board 
of Education, to learn the methods em- 
ployed in administering the grade-school 
libraries of the city. Both the students 
of administration and the children’s 
librarians made visits to the leading book 
stores and book-departments of the de- 
partment stores to see the Christmas dis- 
play of books, reporting the same to the 
principal and Miss Moore. 

The juniors formed their class or- 
ganization in November, electing the fol- 
lowing officers : 

Marian P. Greene, New York, presi- 
dent; Foster W. Stearns, Amherst, 
Mass., vice-president; Gladys Young, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, treasurer and sec- 
retary. 

Mr Goodell of the juniors is engaged 
in putting in shape a list of material on 
the History of musical instruments for 
the Metropolitan museum, and Miss 
Newberry of the seniors is making a 
bibliography of the material in the li- 
brary on Joan of Arc for use in connec- 
tion with the Joan of Arc loan exhibit 
at the building of the Neumismatic so- 
ciety. Miss Brainerd of the juniors, a 
partial student, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the New Rochelle public 
library, but will continue her work in 
the school. 

The school had the pleasure of wel- 
coming Dr and Mrs Hjelmqvist of Swe- 
den, at its Hallowe’en party and at vari- 
ous school exercises during their stay 
in New York. Miss Downey, lately of 
the Ohio library commission, also spent 
a day or two at the school, and Miss 
Ball of the Grand Rapids high school 
library. One of the pleasantest advan- 
tages accruing to the school from its 
location is the frequent opportunities of 
greeting librarians passing through or 
stopping a short time in the city. 

New York state library 

A farewell reception was given to 
William R. Eastman on Thursday, De- 
cember 19, by the library school, his ° 
associates on the staff of the State li- 
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brary and some of his colleagues in the 
State education department, including 
two of the assistant-commissioners of 
education and several division chiefs. 
Appropriate gifts were presented by the 
two classes in the school and by his 
friends in the library. 

Miss Martha T. Wheeler has resumed 
charge of the course on _ Selection 
of books. Miss Eastwood, who had 
charge during Miss Wheeler’s absence, 
is devoting her time to the preparation 
of the “Best books” list, and Mrs Julia 
S. Harron, who was temporarily assist- 
ing Miss Eastwood, has begun work as 
library editor of the Cleveland public 
library. 

Lectures by visiting librarians have 
been as follows: 

January 10-13, Carl P. P. Vitz, second 
vice-librarian, Cleveland public library, 
Loan work (4 lectures). Mr. Vitz will 
complete the course later in January. 

January 13, Dr Sherman Williams, 
chief, School libraries division, New 
York state education department, The 
library in the school. 

F. K. WALTER. 
Syracuse university 

On January 7, the school resumed its 
work after the holiday vacation of two 
weeks. The mid-year examinations 
were held January 13-22, inclusive. 

Since the last report the following 
lectures have been given by workers from 
the field: . 

Dec. 11, °12, Miss Mary Downey, pres- 
ident of the Ohio State library associa- 
tion, on “Values in library work,” and 
on Dec. 18, Miss Elizabeth Clarke, 1i- 
brarian of the Seymour library, of Au- 
burn, N. Y., on “Industrial books and li- 
brary extension among the factory pop- 
ulation.” 

The senior class in book binding spent 
the afternoon of Dec. 13 in observation 
at the book bindery. 

On Dee. 14, the class in printing visited 
a modern newspaper plant where the lin- 
otype composition and the making of 
stereotyped plates were points of special 
interest. Later a print shop was visited 
for monotype composition and color 
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work. Particular attention was given to 
artistic printing and color effects. 
Alumni notes 

Ethel Ball, B. L. E., ’11, has accepted 
a leave of absence from the N. Y. public 
library in order to take a substitute posi- 
tion in Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Dorothy Lyon, ex., ‘05, until recently 
assistant librarian of the Little Rock 
public library, Little Rock, Ark., has 
been chosen its librarian. 

Vesta Thompson, 710, has resigned her 
position in the Public library, Attleboro, 
Mass. She gives up active library work 
for the present. 

SIBLEY, 
Director. 


Mary. J. 


Western Reserve university 

During the last few weeks the students 
have begun their visits to the various li- 
braries in the city in connection with the 
course in Library administration. These 
have included two visits of new and un- 
usual interest, one to the law library, 
which is now located in the magnificent 
new building of the county courthouse, a 
recent addition to Cleveland’s group plan 
of public buildings, and the other to a 
factory where a station of the Cleveland 
public library is located. Here was seen 
not only the operation of a large factory 
but a glimpse of social welfare work as 
conducted by the employees. 

The members of the class were invited 
to attend two of the lectures on Chil- 
dren’s literature given by Mrs Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen before the Training 
class of children’s librarians of the Cleve- 
land public library. The school had the 
pleasure of a call from Dr and Mrs 
Hjelmquist of Sweden on the occasion of 
their recent visit to American libraries. 
Dr Hjelmquist spoke informally to the 
students. On January 6, Professor Ar- 
buthnot of Adelbert college lectured to 
the class in book selection on “Literature 
of economics.” 

Alumni notes 


We wish to correct the statement made 
by us in a previous issue to the effect that 
Agnes Burns, ’07, had been appointed as- 
sistant in the Santa Barbara (Calif.) 
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public library. The corrected designa- 
tion of her position is that of assistant 
librarian in the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) 
public library. 

Jennie M. Flexner, ’09, classifier in 
the Louisville free public library, has 
been appointed head of the circulation 
department of the same library. 

Luella E. Stollberg, Western Reserve, 
708, who has been first assistant in the 
Glenville branch of the Cleveland library, 
has resigned to accept the position of 
head of the children’s department of the 
Toledo public library. 

Ethel B. Copland, ’12, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the Fresno, Cal., 
public library. 

Harriet E. Neufer, 710, has resigned 
her position in the Miles Park branch 
of the Cleveland public library and was 
married on December 24 to George 
Grover Spitser of Grafton, Ohio. 

Mary R. Norton, ’10, who has been ill 
nearly all of the time since her gradua- 
tion, died at her home in Cleveland on 
December 23. 

Jutta M. WHITTLESEYy, 
Director. 
Summer school 

The fifth annual session of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, summer library school, 
will open Monday, June 30th, and run 
until Friday, August 22nd. For further 
information address Theodore W. Koch, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





Ralph Waldo Trine, writing in the 
January number of Harper's Bazar, 
says: 

“Each morning is a fresh beginning. 
We are, as it were, just beginning life. 
In a sense there is no past, no future. 
Wise is he who takes today and lives it, 
and tomorrow when it comes—but not 
before it comes. The past is of value 
only by way of the lessons it has 
brought us. There should be no regrets 
or crippled energies that result from 
such. We have stumbled—all have stum- 
bled.” 
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News from the Field 
East 

Bessie Fox, for several years librarian 
in the Public library at Plymouth, Mass., 
was married December 31, 1912, to Ben- 
jamin Pease, Ashland, New Hampshire. 

A new public library building, the gift 
of Col. and Mrs C. H. Greenleaf, of 
Boston, has been presented to Franconia, 
New Hampshire. The building will be 
named in honor of Col. Greenleaf’s wife, 
“The Abbie Greenleaf memorial library.” 

Anna F. Page has completed 40 years 
of service as librarian of the Public 
library of Hallowell, Me. From a small 
collection of books, kept behind closed 
doors owned by a stock company, and 
used only by paid subscribers of $2 a 
year, Miss Page has seen the library 
grow to its present 11,000 v., in its artis- 
tic and delightful building. A very 
valuable collection of imprints and books 
published in Hallowell, old newspapers 
and rare matter of historical value, has 
built up an important museum. 


Central Atlantic 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Utica, N. Y., records a circulation of 
194,308 v., with 68,310 v. on the shelves, 
The total use in the reference depart- 
ment was 41,749; Sunday use in all de- 
partments, 7,037. Nearly 140 readers 
took out 559 v. under vacation privileges. 

The Business branch of the Public li- 
brary of Newark, N. J., is suffering con- 
siderably from the work of vandals and 
thieves. A singular fact is that the books 
which are stolen and those from which 
pages are taken, would seem to be of a 
class to appeal only to people of intellli- 
gence and business interests. 

A. life-size bronze bust of Henry 
George, the work of Richard F. George, 
the philosopher’s second son, who how- 
ever did not live to see the presentation 
completed, was presented to the New 
York public library, January 6. The 
presentation was made possible by a 
public subscription. 

The report of Columbia university 1i- 
brary, for the year ending June 30, 1912, 
is a pamphlet of 20 pages. The use of 
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the library has increased largely, the 
total recorded use of books in the 43 
reading rooms being 670,657 v. In ad- 
dition 185,253 v. were loaned for home 
use. The most notable accession to the 
collections is the manuscript papers of 
Samuel Johnson, first president of King’s 
college; but there are other acquisitions 
of considerable value and interest. The 
total book accessions amounted to 23,- 
528 v.; 7,000 architectural photographs 
were added. 

The completion of the new Avery li- 
brary has made it possible to establish 
in the general library a bibliographical 
exhibition hall, and a room for Colum- 
biana. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Atlantic City, N. J., shows a remark- 
able growth. The circulation last year 
was 157,837 v., with 25,347v. on the 
shelves. The main reading room con- 
tains 1200 reference book; the periodical 
room receives currently 114 magazines ; 
the medical department contains 577 
books, a number of bound volumes and 
current numbers of 10 medical maga- 
zines; the room for the teachers contains 
material for their own work and for 
the illustration of lessons; the historical 
room, in addition to archives and his- 
tories, has a fine collection of genealogi- 
cal material. There are 12,115 card 
holders, of whom 2,743 were received 
in 1912. 

The building represents a gift of $71,- 
000, from Mr Carnegie, 11 years ago. 
Mr Carnegie’s gift of $71,000 for the 
building is almost doubled by the amount 
of $120,760 received since from the 
city in yearly appropriations. 

William R. Eastman’s place as chief 
of the division of educational exten- 
sion in the New York State library, has 
been filled by the appointment of Wil- 
liam R. Watson, for five years past li- 
brarian of the San Francisco public 
library. Mr Watson graduated from 
Carleton college in 1890, and three years 
later entered the New York state li- 
brary school, which he left after nearly 
two years’ work, in April, 1895, to be- 
come assistant librarian of the Carnegie 
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library of Pittsburgh. For eight years 
he was Mr. Anderson’s assistant in this 
post and was then called to become as- 
sistant librarian of the California state 
library, where he served for the three 
years prior to his work in San Francisco. 
The work of the division of educational 
extension at Albany is comparable to 
that of a library commission, and Mr 
Watson’s experience in the California 
state library, which in organization and 
work is very analogous to the New York 
state library, will be of particular value 
to him in his new post. 


Central 


Ruth Bosholt, B. L. S., N. Y. S. L. S., 
"12, has been appointed cataloger in the 
Minneapolis public library. 

The Herbert Bowen branch of the De- 
troit public library was opened to the 
public, December 28. 


Kate Huber has been appointed librar- 
ian of the Public library of Frankfort, 
Indiana, to succeed Ethel Brumbaugh, 
resigned. Miss Huber had been assist- 
ant librarian for the past several years. 


Cora W. Todd, for the past two years 
Children’s librarian in the Public library 
of Jackson, Michigan, has resigned to 
take a similar position in the Rosenberg 
free library, Galveston, Texas. She be- 
gan her work there January 15. 


The eighth annual report of the Public 
library at Mt. Clemens, Michigan, re- 
cords a circulation of 31,296v., with 
9600 v. on the shelves. The circulation 
of non-fiction has increased during the 
past year, from 12 per cent to 1434 per 
cent. The number of card holders’ is 
4,601. 

The annual report of the Milwaukee 
public library records a home use of 
books during 1912, of 1,140,803; 41.1 
per cent was prose fiction; juvenile was 
31.2 per cent. The number of books 
drawn through the public library was 
384,990. The rest were circulated 
through schools and six branch libraries. 
Additions for the year were 16,529 v. 
and the total number of volumes on the 
shelves is 247,625. The number of card 
holders is 58,865. 
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The Public library of Evansville, Ind., 
dedicated two branches, January 1-4. Ad- 
dresses were made by various persons 
interested in library extension, among 
whom were Dr E. Y. Mullens, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Carrie E. Scott, from the In- 
diana library commission, Pres. Benja- 
min Bossee, of the Business Men’s asso- 
ciation of Evansville, and Mrs Gudren 
Thorne-Thomsen, of the University of 
Chicago. Various groups of citizens 
were entertained at different times. 
Story telling by Mrs Thorne-Thomsen at 
the two buildings formed an interesting 
part of the proceedings. 

The St. Louis public library has begun 
a system of hourly book deliveries at the 
new downtown station. Messengers 
leave the central building at 10 minutes 
before each hour and reach the station 
on the hour. 

The library is displaying in its art 
room traveling exhibitions sent out by 
the American Federation of Arts. The 
present exhibition is one of wood block 
prints, collored mezzo tints and colored 
lithographs, loaned by the Library of 
Congress. 3 

The library holds visitors’ nights 
monthly, when special guides are de- 
tailed to show guests around the build- 
ing, which is opened and lighted in ev- 
ery part, including those not usually ac- 
cessible to the public. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Chicago shows a total of 2,904,889 v. 
taken out for home use, a number more 
than double what it was five years ago. 
There are now 401 different agencies for 
library service for the public. The li- 
brary is now second among libraries in 
the United States, as regards books is- 
sued for home use. As regards per cap- 
ita expenditure, Chicago is twenty-fourth 
in the list of the twenty-six largest cities. 
New York’s per capita expenditure is 
twice as much. 

The library celebrated its 
birthday in 1912. 

The funds of the library are decidedly 
limited, owing to there being no mini- 
mum point in the appropriations. The 
most important event of the year was the 


fortieth 
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establishment of the civics room, which 
has been utilized beyond the highest ex- 
pectations by all classes of persons. 

A branch devoted entirely to work 
with children is a new experiment. 

The last report of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library gives the main figures of the 
year’s work as follows: Circulation 
2,395,888 v., 6.6 per cent increase; a 
present registration of 138,957, 5.6 per 
cent increase; present number of agen- 
cies for distributing books, 429, 9.3 per 
cent increase; reading and _ reference 
use, 1,441,893, 7.5 per cent increase; 
number of volumes 444,907, 6 per cent 
increase. 

Several new branch buildings were 
opened and sub-branches in convenient 
places were organized. Under the stress 
of the 1 per cent tax bill, which threat- 
ened the library, many of the plans were 
curtailed. No books were bought be- 
yond single copies of important new 
titles for the main library, and with 
every expenditure reduced to a mini- 
mum, radical changes were made in the 
plan of the work for the year. In speak- 
ing of the situation, the librarian, Mr 
Brett, says of his staff: 

The lack of new books at the branches 
necessitated increasing the number of inter- 
loans and improving the methods for mak- 
ing them; it also emphasized the desirabil- 
ity of simplifying the processes of trans- 
ferring boaks from one collection to an- 
other and of taking inventory of the loaned 
collections, and advantage was taken of the 
slack time in the order and catalog de- 
parements to inaugurate a series of changes 
in methods. The most important of these 
were a change from the classed accession 
books, with separate series of numbers for 
the branches, to one unclassed series of 
numbers for the ‘system, and the transfer 
of this work from the catalog to the order 
department; the modification of the charg- 
ing system, to charge by class number in- 
stead of by accession number; a change in 
the method of taking inventory; the trans- 
fer of eight of the foreign collections to the 
branches most used by readers in the lan- 
guages; and the unifying of much of the 
routine work. These changes, involving 
also many minor changes in method, and 
literally thousands of closely detailed 
changes in records, were put through with 
enthusiasm and success by a staff which re- 
fused to be discouraged by the disappoint- 
ment about the Main library, the demands 
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of readers for new books which were not 
available, or even by the delay until June 
of salary increases which were due in Feb- 
ruary. It is indeed with pride in our staff 
that I call attention to the fact that under 
these conditions both the hardest and the 
largest year’s work ever accomplished by 
them is now reported, and that in the face 
of all these difficulties the statistics above 
show such large increases. 


South 

Ora I. Smith has resigned the librar- 
ianship of the University of Alabama, 
and in February will join the staff of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society library. 
Miss Smith was graduated from the 
Drexel Institute library school in 1903, 
and has served the University of Ala- 
bama since 1907. 

Alice Wyman, a graduate of the Wis- 
consin library school, will leave the Ala- 
bama Girls’ Technical institute at Monte- 
vallo, of which she has been librarian for 
five years, to become librarian of the 
University of Alabama. 

The annual report of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Atlanta, Georgia, records a cir- 
culation for 1912 of 322,749 v., with 61,- 
000 v. on the shelves and 42,597 card 
holders. Books were distributed through 
the main building, two branches and six 
deposit stations. The total appropria- 
tion for the year was $25,229, of which 
amount $13,760 was spent for salaries, 


$7,500 for books and periodicals and the 


balance for incidental expenses. 

The annual report of the Goodwyn 1n- 
stitute library, Memphis, Tennessee, of 
which Marilla Waite Freeman is librari- 
an, is contained in the year book of 
Goodwyn institute, 1912-13. Under the 
terms of endowment, the institute, which 
is unique in the South, maintains a sys- 
tem of free public lectures and a free 
public reference library. 

The library, while including an excel- 
lent general reference collection, special- 
izes in technical and sociological liter- 
ture, the need for which has been -re- 
ated by the remarkable commercial and 
industrial growth of Memphis. The li- 
brary is building up special collections 
on municipal affairs, business methods, 


engineering chemical technology, biuild- - 


ing construction, architecture, practical 
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agriculture, and social problems. Its ma- 
terial on these subjects includes, in addi- 
tion to 10,000 v., a cataloged collection 
of 4,500 pamphlets and clippings, and 
300 periodicals. The use of the library 
as a general information bureau for husi- 
ness men and others has been greatly in- 
creased by an attractive card in the 
street cars. 
West 


Edith Weaver has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Public library of Shelton, 
Nebraska, to succeed Gladys Adams, re- 
signed. 

Pacific Coast 

Celia Gleason, for 24 years connected 
with the Los Angeles public library and 
for 14 years assistant librarian, resigned 
December 24, to take the position of 
county librarian in the newly established 
library of Los Angeles County, Cal. 


A new public library building for San 
Francisco seems at present a certainty. 
It is planned that the site of the future 
splendid structure shall be in a civic 
center on what is now City Hall avenue 
and Market street. The cost of the site 
and building and furnishings will be 
nearly $2,000,000. Of this sum, $750,- 
000 will be a gift from Mr Carnegie. 


Minnie M. Oakley, for the past 18 
months head of the branch department 
of the Public library of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, resigned her position in Novem- 
ber for a year’s travel abroad. Miss 
Oakley was formerly connected with the 
Wisconsin historical society library at 
Madison. 


The report of the State library of 
California shows that there are 21 county 
free libraries in that state; one library 
district library; two highschool district 
libraries ; 124 libraries supported by city 
taxes; 66 law libraries, of which 55 are 
County law libraries; 58 County teach- 
ers’ libraries; 329 libraries in educa- 
tional institutions, of which five are Uni- 
versities, 9 Colleges, 6 Normal schools, 
241 public highschools, 68 private schools 
and other institutions; 50 miscellaneous 
institution libraries, and 66 association 
libraries ; 54 subscription libraries. There 





